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CHAPTER I. 




WBAEY TRAVELLERS. 

T had rained heavily most of the day, and 
still the drops came down ceaselessly from 
a cold, gray sky, while the mists grew 
denser with the coming on of twilight. In 
the paved streets of towns people harried 
abont, eager to finish theur work and get 
back to shelter ; along rongh country roads be- 
spattered vehicles drove through deep pools of mud, 
and pedestrians, weary of trying to pick their way, 
plodded hopelessly through the mire. Up a long 
hillside, in the North-west country, facing the wind 
and rain as best they could, went an elderly man 
and a young girl, neither of them, as one could tell 
at a glance, overstrong nor over well protected 
from the weather. Often the man stopped tA 
cough, and then to gather bTea\li,\bMwxi^>KNak\3Kcx 
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fonn the while agamst the dender shonlder of the 
girl^ and then thej would move forward again^ 
climbing the long hill with dow steps. Each car- 
ried a small bundle. Now and then a party of 
sportsmen^ returning from the moors^ passed them ; 
sometimes &rm labourers going home from work, 
and children from school. Even the children got 
in advance of them^ and some turned to look back 
npon the travellers who moved so dowly and seemed 
so unfit for their journey. 

They did gain the top of the brow at last, how- 
ever; or rather, the top of one ridge, another, as 
long and steep, rising darkly before them. But 
here the road divided, and one branch, keeping to 
the right past a small hamlet, went along the 
shoulder of the farther hill and descended gradually 
towards the valley. The hamlet consisted of a 
fEictory, with a cluster of houses round it. The 
operatives were just going home to tea : the men 
in loose white jackets, and the women in large aprons 
of the same stuff, with woollen shawls pinned closely 
over their heads. All of them scanned the tra- 
vellers, and some remarked aloud upon them in the 
bold speech of the North country. The words- 
rough, yet not meant to be unkindly — ^reached the 
girl's ear, and made a change in her pale, quiet 
face. She pressed on with quicker steps until the 
factory workers were left \)el[im<3L9 wA «k Vsqxclydl the 
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road brought into fall view a broader scene^ — the 
valley below opening ont almost at her feet^ and in 
the basin of steep, encircling hills a drift of smoke 
and mist, and half-visible dusters of tall ohimneTB, 
indicating a large mannfactnring town. Here the 
slight increase in the girFs pace was checked by a 
peevish remonstrance from her companion : 

* What's yore hurry, lass ? I can't keep np wi* 
yo. Yo've o'er mnch breath to walk along o' me.' 
A congh reminded him that speech only let the 
damp air into his diseased longs. His daughter > 
gave him her arm, and gently replied : 

'I'm in no hurry, &ther ; take your time. I only 
wanted to get past those people : they were talking 
about us.' 

' Women always think o' what foIkH be saying. 
I never heed 'em, he muttered, and was checked : 
by another cough and a cruel pain that made him 
clutch his side and pant in agony. 

'Don't talk, father!' pleaded the girl. 'The 
walking is quite enough for you. I hope well 
soon get to a place where we can have beds. That 
must be Orotchdale in the bottom there, not more 
than a mile away. Lean on me, &ther ! ' 

And so supporting him, shielding him as best she 
could— -and that was but httle— from the pitiless 
rain, she trod by his side, far more wear^ icsc\&ssL 
thau for herself, and loading "hswR^ m^\M^\s^»DS«k 

b2 
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as well as her own. If only he had not insisted on 
travelling this wretched daj^ when his cough was so 
bad ! or, at least, had consented to take the train ; 
they might have afforded that, now they were so 
near the end of their long jonmey. But ever since 
his health broke down, three months before this, 
he had insisted on his own way in everything, 
and had been obstinate in every idea that occurred 
to him, and especially in taking this journey and 
walking as mudi of it as he possibly could. And 
Effie, finding by experience that it only made him 
worse to be withstood, even when his health was 
in question, had learnt silently to follow and submit, 
smoothing the way for him as much as she could, 
and taking always the brunt of their many priva- 
tions and discomforts. She did so now, and happily^ 
perhaps, was too inexperienced to know how fast 
the life so precious to her was being shortened. 

The daylight rapidly faded as the two wet and 
footsore creatures followed the descending road. 
The murky autumn night closed about them, and 
hid the roo& and chimneys of Crotchdale in a thick, 
chilly cloud of smoke-laden damp, through which 
the lights. flickered uncertainly, like will-o'-the- 
wisps. And now rows of houses began to skirt the 
road ; it became a paved street with lamps at inter- 
vals, and our travellers found themselves nearing 
the bottom ot the hill and «l V&i\<(M^-'^Q'^\vlfiited 
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district. Through cottage windows came the 
sparkle of bright fires and the sight of women 
setting tables for the evening meal. In larger 
honses the close-drawn crimson cnrtains threw a 
tempered glow upon trim garden-paths and grass- 
plots. Here and there a door opening to admit 
the home-coming worker, showed a young wife, or 
little children with a babble of greeting. On all 
sides were homes, home-keepers and home-goers ; 
where could the two strangers find a shelter ? 
They were not rich enough for some kinds of accom- 
modation, they were too refined for some others ; 
would it be easy to find an inexpensive, quiet, clean 
lodging ? Effie looked timidly from side to side, 
hoping for the sight of some kindly woman whose 
face would encourage enquiry, and meantime to 
her father's desponding remarks she made cheerful 
reply that they would find a place somewhere and 
soon, she hoped. 

'But it must be cheap, lass, it must be cheap 
thou knows. We'se not mich brass now. I doubt 
there's not eno' to carry us to th' fur eend.' 

'Don't trouble, father. If we've not enough, 
I'll work and earn more. But it can't be far from 
here to Moor-edge.' 

' Far enough, choose how far it is, i' such weather, 
and for folk 'at has to trudge every ate^,' ^^a^^lw^ 
feeble jet irritable answer. 
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Effie made no i^ply. She felt that her &iher 
was leaning more heavily npon her arm, as though 
without it he would have fallen^ and every spafim of 
coughing seemed more hollow and racking than 
the last. She looked anxiously about. 

A few days before, after too long a tramp, her 
father had &Ilen into a deathly faint which had 
greatly alarmed her. Suppose he were to swoon 
now, in the street ? Then he might be taken from 
her to some hospital where they would not know 
his ways, and — Effie dared not trust herself to 
picture this. At that moment the light from a 
lamp across the way fell upon the front of a police- 
man's helmet, and suggested possible help. She 
drew her fia,ther across the street, and asked if the 
constable could direct them to a dean and quiet 
night's lodging. 

^And cheap, lass,' interposed her father, with 
difficult speech ; ^ it must be cheap. We'se travelled 
a far way.' 

' It must be a clean, quiet place,' repeated Effie 
with emphasis. * My father, you see, is ill.' 

The constable hesitated a little, looking carefdlly 
at the strangers. 

'I can take you to a lodging-house,' said he; 
* but they're noisy-like places, the best of 'em, and 
the company — * 
*Not a, common lodging-loLOUBi^, pleated \3i\ATrQ:^\»l ^ 
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Effie, quickly. She had abeadj seen more than 
enongh of such shelter. 
^ There's a Tempenmce Hotel not f»i off.' 

* They would charge too mnch, I'm afraid/ said 
Effie^ donbtfollj ; and more uneasy than she cared 
to acknowledge because her father was not putting 
her aside as usual and speaking himself. ' Don't 
you know any respectable person who has a room 
to spare ? I can sleep anywhere— on a chair/ she 
said anxiously^ thinking to herself that there would 
be little sleep for her that night. 

' Well go to th' lodging-house^ lass. Anywhere 
for a roof and A bed/ murmured her father, and the 
constable brought his hesitation to an end. 

* Gome' this wsiy/ he said. ' My missus's lodger 
went away to^layy and I dare say hooll (" hoo/' •>., 
"she")takyoin/ 

He led them out of the main road and took 
, several turns, they slowly following him. Pres^Uy, 
in a narrow street of two-storied brick cottages, 
he stopped and opened a door. A bright glow of 
lamp and fire light came forth into the dark out- 
side. With what relief the wayfarers stepped 
into that comforting shelter none can know who 
have not journeyed as they had. 

There was no one in the front room. The 
constable went into the little scullery behind^ «sl^ 
after a few quick words with Bomife oti<^ >i5ck5SCfe, ^:»sfiia 
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back^ nodded a cheerful assnranoe that ' the missus 
'nd see to them/ and vanished into the comfortless 
outer world. Effie had placed her &ther at once 
upon a chair near the fire^ but^ tired as she was, she 
remained standing upon a mat by the window 
ontil the housewife appeared. She came speedily 
— a tall, dark, hard-featured woman, decently 
dressed and very dean. She looked at her guesto 
for a minute with a somewhat cold scrutiny, which 
Effie did not resent, much as she wished that their 
appearance had been less draggled and weather- 
stained. That, however, was a momentary thought ; 
her mind was given to her father, who was leaning 
forward almost double, his hand upon his breast, his 
breath coming in quick, short gasps, and his eyes 
closed. 

* He's bad, for sure,' said the woman, following 
Effie's gaze. ^ He'd be best i' bed, I reckon, and 111 
ha' it ready directly. Yo've tramped far to-day by 
the looks o' yo. Sit down, lass, and tak off his 
boots and thy own.' 

And she bustled about to get clean sheets and 
some food, saying as she placed bread and milk 
upon the table : 

^My master bid me give yo supper as well as 
bed ; he reckoned yo'd want it.' 

' Can you eat anything, daddy ? ' said the girU 
leaning over him anxiously, wlnle d[i<^ \a^ q'&X^ 
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wet boots and stockings^ and cbafed his feet ; but 
he seemed not to hear. The honsewife's next move- 
ment was to bring a small tnb of hot water to bathe 
the feet^ and before it was cold she announced 
that the bed was ready. With some difficulty 
they assisted the invalid upstairs^ and Effie waited 
on him, a strange, cold fear creeping over her 
as she did so. She had never seen him so ill 
before. 

She took his wet clothes downstairs to be dried, 
and was then bidden to attend to her own needs. 
Effie sat down and a few tears fell silently. 

* Nay, lass, never cry ; keep up thy heart. Will 
I take a sup of hot milk upstairs to th' owd man, 
think yo ? ' 

^ I'll take it, many thanks. He'll be the better 
ofitifhewiU drink it.' 

He did drink the milk, but could take nothing 
else — ^nor could Effie. The bread choked her. 
Wrapped in a thick shawl that her hostess brought, 
she sat by the fire, and for a little while * gave 
way,' while the other went to and fro, kept up 
a blazing fire, and made some old-wife's decoction 
of herbs for Effie to ward off rheumatism. 

'You are very kind,' said the girl. *I can 
never thank you enough for being so good to 
strangers.' 

^My own turn may com^ Boma ii^s^VXiWjL knows/ 
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was the reply. Then, in the same tone : ' Stran- 
gers is o' different maks. Mj master told — ' 

' Excuse me, said Effie, * I hear my father cough- 
ing. I must not leave him.' 

It was a terrible fit that had seized him, and 
when it was over he lay almost unconscious and 
exhausted. The housewife went for a doctor, and 
he administered a sleeping draught which would 
give some relief, but in answer to EfiSie's appealing 
look he could only say very gently : 

' If he is better and able to speak a little when he 
wakes, my dear, ask him about anything you wish 
to know. I will come again in the morning.' 

Effie could not grasp the full meanmg of it. 
The words opened a door into a black night of 
desolation that stupefied by its very horror. She 
could not imagine herself out in it ; the gloom was 
unnatural, incredible. She could only feel that all 
at once she seemed to be out at sea in a boat alone, 
and not even a star visible. 

Some one whispered : 

* Would yo like a Minister? I could fetch 
ours ; he bides near here.' 

The words had to be repeated befdre she under- 
stood them. 

* Father doesn't like Ministers ; he doesn't believe 
what they say.' 

She Bab on the bed beside "kircL, \idi^Mv^ ^2^ 
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hand^ while he mnrmnred and moved uneasilj in 
his broken, panting sleep. It seemed to her that ahe 
was in snch a sleep herself, she hardly knew what 
she said ; one thonght only was clear — she wonld do 
for him just what he wonld desire while it was in 
her power. And he wonld not desire any Minister 
to come about him, she knew. He believed neither 
in Ood nor in personal existence after death, and — 
his wife having died early — ^had had his own way 
in teaching Effie these opinions. Death, he main- 
tained, is the end of every man's conscions 
existence, and they who cheered themselves with 
hopes of a life beyond the present, only wasted their 
time. He was a thonghtfa], well-read man, who 
had been kept poor partly by physical weakness, 
and partly by his interest in other matters than 
his daily labour. In all movements of social reform 
that could benefit the people he had taken a 
laborious and often a suffering part. On his own 
creed, where was the reason of all this ? The 
sorrow and the joy, the gains and the needs of the 
race, must all perish in one oblivion when the 
career of the planet comes to an end. 

The answer is — ^that, in conunon with all others 
of his kind, he had breathed the aur of Christ- 
ianity without acknowledging it, and while availing 
himself of the energy it supplied denied its sacred 
Source. 
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Truth ! Love ! Whence did yon come ? How 
came your names npon oar hnman lips ? Did the 
first monad gather to itself yonr germs from the 
sand and slime of a primeval ocean bed ? Answer ! 
Tell ns yonr genesis and yonr history ! 

The answer comes: 'God is Light;' 'God is 
love.' By all tme earthly love, by all unselfish 
effort, by the cross of the Holy One, He is proving 
His Being to men. Effie's time for learning this 
had not yet come. Her father had not been able 
to keep all knowledge of Christianity out of her 
mind, and in this strange, dark hour she would 
herself have been willing to try anything that had 
promise of comfort or hope in it, but all other 
thoughts were dwarfed by the intense desire to 
keep the bond between herself and her &ther tight 
and dose. She would do nothing that he disliked. 

In the early morning he had a long and severe 
fit of coughing, and when it was over he seemed 
almost unconscious; and EfiSie thought that he 
wandered, as broken words fell from his lips. But 
he was quite conscious, although too weak to 
think or speak coherently. He had done his 
laAt day's work ; he had come to the edge of the 
great gulf across the road of life, and was too 
feeble even for any thrill either of fear or regret. 
His life was over, — was it ? What a paltry, misex- 
able bit of eSoTt, not worth all t\ie t£0\v)(^<^ «3i\ >iXi^ 
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weariness ! He had lived and he had loyed, had 
toiled and suffered, and what was the good of it ? 
His name would not live in men's mouths ; it would 
never be mentioned in history ; they would just say 
at Moor-edge that James Ormerod, the infidel, 
who ran away with Sarah Grabtree, was dead. Effie 
would grieve for him and remember him, but Effie 
would have to die some day, and then the world 
would go on much as though James Ormerod had 
never existed, had never striven and endured. 
He believed that he was sinking gently down into 
endless sleep, and he felt fit for nothing else just 
now; yet what a pity it seemed that the world 
could not stop its career, and cease to produce 
lives so uselessly, cease to agonize and labour so 
mysteriously. 

Effie knew not at the time what the feeble, dis- 
jointed words meant, but a day came when she 
understood them, and knew what his last thoughts 
had been. Suddenly he opened his eyes wide and 
looked at her. She bent down. 

' I think the time's come, lassie — I canna help 
leaving thee — ^it's not my choice. — Be a good lass 
—for thy mother^s sake and mine — don't forget 
us. — Go to thy aunt — she has brass — she can help 
thee — 9 and surely — ^her own sister's bairn. — There's 
a letter — ^in my pocket — .' Then, after a long pause, 
^KiBB me, lassie, little Effie— 1 caaafi wft 'joti— ' 
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The feeble words died away, the last gleam faded 
from the worn eyes^ the time had come^ and not 
even his child's despairing clasp conld hold him 
hack. 

Presently she was alone-— on the edge of the 
black gnlf that had swallowed up her beloved^ and 
the darkness gave no echo of hope or comfort to 
her cry. 

O9 bitter darkness ! across which no ray from 
the Eternal City passes — ^no echo from the Voice 
that said^ 'I am the Besorrection and the Life : 
he that believeth in Me, thongh he were dead, 
yet shall he live.' 




CHAPTER II. 

SEEKING A HOUE. 

^BOU its craggy heights^ gained by long 
flights of worn stone steps, the ancient 
parish church of Grotchdale looks 
down npon the river Croach winding 
quickly between the steep hills that 
narrow its course, and upon the irregular 
^streets that run beside the river and up the hill- 
Aides towards the moorland slopes and hollows 
beyond. 

Five hundred years ago the Norman tower 
<*ommanded from its eminence the lonely valley of a 
•clear mountain stream ; to-day its gray time-fretted 
face looks through wreaths of smoke upon a turbid 
river pent in by a mass of dwellings and factories, 
and the sound of its ancient bells is heard in a score 
of busy townships that lie in the valleys and on the 
uplands round about. 
On a certain market-day in the month of 
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November^ the Bnrwood and Moor-edge carrier's 
cart stood as nsnal at the door of an inn near the 
foot of the chnrch Bteps^ in a street that fronted the 
river.. The clock in the tower high above had 
JTUt stnick three^ and the carrier was impatient to 
be oS. His parcels were all in^ but an expected 
passenger was not yet visible. 

* Yon are late in starting to-day^ Isaac,' said a 
voice behind him which he well knew — a voice 
belonging to a taH, well-made yonng fellow, with 
brown hair and beard, bright, brown eyes, and 
an expression at once sensible and pleasant. 

'Aw knows that,' was the reply in the broad 
accent of the comity. ' Aw's waitin' for a lass 'at's 
goin' to Moor-edge.' 

* Moor-edge ? Who is she ? ' 

* They said 'at hoo were a consin o* yoar own.' 
'I didn't know 'at I had a consin hereabouts/ 

was the reply. 

*Hoo'b come fro* th* south, aw heard. Th' 
wmnman hoo's stoppin' with said as her feyther an* 
her had tramped all th' way here. Th' owd mon wnr 
failin', an wanted to get th' lass taken by some o' yo, 
but he died th' vary neet they got here, an* th* lass 
has been badly since, but th* wumman said 'at hoo 
wud go wi' me to-day.' 

'My aunt Sarah's lass,' said the young man. 
' And her father died before li<& coxj^di x^'dj^ "Q&X 
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Poor lassie ! I'm sorry for her. I reckon they've 
always been ill oS, Bat which of ns is hoo coming 
to ? They mnst ha' known that there are two 
camps.' 

' Hoo didn't say. Bat aw man be off, there's no 
moon to neetj an' th' day's wearin'. Aw canno wait 
ony longer.' 

*Well, I'm not going yet awhile, I'll tell the 
folks here that if she comes she can go with me. 
Will she have any traps?' ' 

'Xot mich, aw reckon. Folks 'at tak* th' road 
dannot carry mony traps.' 

* That's trae. What's her name, Isaac ? ' 

'Dannot yo know yoar own coasin's name ?' 

' Not her first name. I never heard it, that I 
know of. I was hardly supposed to know that I 
had an aunt Sarah.' 

' Aw didn't ask her name. Aw can carry folk 
without knowin' how they're called.' 

And with that, mounting his cart, he drove off. 

The young man stood on the pavement thinking 
a whOe, then went into the inn, exclaiming to 
himself, ' How stupid I not to ask him where she is 
stopping.' 

It was rather stupid, certainly, and the people of 
the inn could tell him nothing. He went away 
quickly to make a business call— leaving a boy to 
watch for the unknown cousin of whom he had so 
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unexpectedly heard. When he came back he found 
a smell, pale girl, dressed in rather poor mourning, 
waiting in the inn parlonr. She looked at him as 
he entered, and he looked at her. 

'Are yon the lass that was going to Moor-edge 
with the carrier?' 

' Yes/ she replied in a low voice, that told of 
mnch weeping lately. 'And he has gone, they 
say.' ^ 

'Ton don't know me. Did you ever hear that 
yonhad aconsin?' 

She nodded. 

' Father told me that there was — ^ 

A sob was coming. She pressed her hands tight 
together to keep it down. The yonng man went 
closer, and said with a smile r 

*Fm your cousin Tom. Do you think yoilll 
like me for a relation ?' 

She could not manage to smile in return, but 
there was a grateful look in the pale face as she 
said: 

' I think so. But the question is rather whether 
you and the rest will like me.' 

'I'll answer for myself, at any rate,' was the 

cheerfdl reply ; ' and for the rest — ^111 explain 

things to you as we go along. I told Isaac I would 

drive you to Moor-edge. I'm just going home 

now. Have you got your trapB Tagtfc Y 
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She said * Yes/ and Tom delicately refrained from 
making more enquiry. When he assisted her into 
the dog-cartj he found that her goods consisted of 
two small parcels, no more than she could easily 
carry. 

Until they were dear of the streets he did not say 
much, but when the horse was slowly ascending the 
long bare road that took them out of the circle of 
hills within which Grotchdale lay, he began to talk, 
so directing his remarks that the new arrival should 
get some understanding of family affairs at Moor- 
edge. 

His first question was about her name. She was 
caQed after her aunt Hephzibah, she said, but her 
home name was Effie. 

'So much the better. Hephzibah is such a 
mouthful — and to tell the truth, one Hephzibah is 
enough in a &mily. Only I don't suppose you and 
aunt are much alike.' 

* Don't you like her ? ' said Effie, wearily. It 
was hardly possible that life should look more dreary 
than it did, yet she was conscious of a slight 
additional gloom in the fear that this aunt, of whom 
her father had hoped more than of the rest, might 
Be unwilling to receive her. 

* Well, you should know that there's a dispute 
between my father and uncle on one side, and aunt 
Hephzibah on the other, oboat ^jcaodfather's 
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property." The honse she lives in, and an old 
factory beside it> are hers, she says, by the will ; and 
my £Either and uncle say they are theirs, and they've 
been at law about it for a long while : it isnt settled 
jet. My father says aunt Hephzibah bothered 
grandfather to promise it to her against his will, 
and she says he always meant her to have it ; and 
there it is ! Aunt Hephzibah is so angry that she 
won't speak to any of us, and my &ther and unde 
don't speak to her. Aunt used to be a member at 
the chapel, but she goes to church now.' 

Tom did not add what was also a fact, that his 
father, who used to attend the Methodist services, 
although he was never a member, now went to no 
place of worship, and that he, Tom, was the only 
one of the Orabtree family in Moor-edge who lived 
a Christian life. EiBSe found this out afterwards 
Her feeling during his narrative was one of disgust. 
Whatever was wanting in her home, there were 
always affection and harmony. She knew that her 
mother had been disowned and disinherited for her 
marriage, but Effie had no personal experience of 
family quarrels, and the prospect of them would 
have made her miserable if she had not been entirely 
miserable already. 

* How sad !' she murmured, when Tom paused. 

* Sad I — ^it's wretched 1 To think of people 
spending their short lives here in. c^vs^axt^i^LS^^J^^^ 
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money or land^ when they can't take a morsel of it 
away with them. I don't think aunt is right : in 
fact^ come to that, they've all got some of what 
should be yours ; but right or wrong, I'd let her 
keep it, if I could have my way, rather than 
quarrel so bitterly. We've got enough without it. 
But they won't listen to me. I've said once or 
twice that you ought to have a share of the property, 
and they think I'm quite daft about money. I wish, 
with all my soul, there was no money in the world ! 
There'll be none in heaven, that's one comfort ! 
We'll do all we can for everybody, and get all we 
want from everybody without paying for it, up 
there.' 

Effie was startled. Tom spoke of heaven as 
though he had been there and knew all about it, 
and wanted to get back again soon. His words sank 
into her mind, and were pondered many a time 
afterwards. 

There was silence, Effie could not have put her 
thoughts into words, and Tom was trying to 
remember what question he was intending to ask. 
They were now at the top of the hill ; for a short 
distance the road was level, going across the breast 
of a ridge ; presently it would rise again, and in 
the hollow beyond the next ridge lay Moor-edge; on 
the skirt of a wide extent of moor, as its name 
implied. 
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* And which of us did your &tber wish you to 
stop with ? ' asked Tom. 

* It was always aunt Hephzibah that he seemed 
to look to. I don't know why. Perhaps because 
he thought she might be sorry for my mother.' 

* Does she expect you ? ' 

* I wrote to her since a few days ago, b]it no 

« 

answer came, and I could not stay very long where 
I was. Perhaps she has not got the letter. Is she 
away anywhere, or ill ? ' 

' Not that I know of,' said Tom, ' and people at 
Moor-edge know pretty well all there is to know 
about eyerybody else. But I'm not surprised that 
she didn't write.' 

' Do you think she won't want me ? I have a 
little money left, and I can find some work to do, I 
suppose. I was a junior teacher, and was just 
going to try for a school when father fell ill, but 
I'll go out to service if I can't get teaching 
to do.' 

* That's brave I ' said Tom. * If that's your mind, 
111 stand your Mend, and you needn't care, in one 
sense, whether aunt wants you or not. But you 
look as though you want some rest before you 
begin work — and I can ask a visitor to our house 
if I choose.' 

It was rather a curious ending, but Effie under- 
stood it in part. What she did ik!cA> ^^Vk^x ^^\si>^» 
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was the donbt that Tom felt whether if Effie were 
the visitor she wonld be welcome. 

This inexperienced^ gentle-natored girl conld not 
know the aversion to her that wonld be felt by 
})eople who were daily doing her a great injustice. 
And when she came to know it^ she conld not 
understand it. 

They were her relatives^ her natural guardians ; 
they had considerable property in which she ought 
to have shared ; she asked them for nothing but a 
brief shelter until she could find work : they would 
not think of denying her that, surely I She would 
never hint, even by a look, that she wanted any of 
their money. Indeed, it was only in obedience to 
her &ther's wishes that she was here at all. He 
had been bent on bringing her to Moor-edge, and 
to cherish his memory and his desires was aU the 
religion and all the satisfaction she had now. She 
would go where he wished her to go ; for his sake 
she would run the risk of a repulse : it was aU she 
would ever be able to do for him. Death had 
claimed him, as it had claimed her mother : all she 
wished now was that it should take her too, and let 
her have done with this horrible mockery called life ; 
this fearful world, where the tenderest love and the 
truest faithfulness seemed to go down into the same 
corruption with aU that was vile and false. 

E&e could not have put this into words, but she 
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felt it. How conld she feel otherwiBe, trained in 
snch a creeds and coming from such a death-bed ? 
To the nnbeliever in Gk)d and immortality^ the 
tniest, loveliesty most beantifol facts of hnman life 
are the most terrible, the most awful. We may love 
with the most passionate and sanctified affection 
another human being who loves us in return, but 
this love, with all its ennobling influences, all its 
unspeakable memories, all its marvellous power, 
must — ^if there be no God, no immortality — ^go down 
into the darkness with the impare and the abomin- 
able. 

Effie was now in the thick of the horrible gloom 
that belongs to such unbelief when brought into 
contact with death. There was no comfort for her 
in earth or sky, no hope — ^no God. 

Her heart beat fast as the dog-cart rolled down 
the slope and entered the one long, irregular street 
lying between two ridges of moorland, which went 
by the name of Moor-edge. The houses were built 
of the dingy gray stone of the district, gardens were • 
few and trees scanty, and a bleak, cold aspect, 
corresponding to the gray November sky overhead, 
pervaded the place. A tall chimney, at the other 
end of the village, proclaimed a factory, the only 
one in the place, except the unused one about which 
the Orabtrees were disputing. 

'That's Qur place,' said Tom, mdiQAi&cy^ '^i^ 
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chimney^ 'and onr house is among those trees 
beyond. Here's aunt Hephzibah's, now.' 

He checked the horse at the gates of a paved 
court or * fold/ two sides of which were enclosed by 
the deserted factory, and the third by a narrow 
two-storied house, the residence of Hephzibah 
Crabtree. Two windows in the gable of this house 
looked upon the road. 

'Now/ said Tom, 'she had better not see that 
you have come with me. Take your pluck in your 
hands, and go up to the door; she'll open it herself, 
and you can just tell her who you are, and ask if you 
are to stay. I'll stop here till you come back : she 
can't see me from the door, if you dose the gate 
behind you.' 

Perhaps not, but she had seen him abeady fix)m 
one of the windows, and even if she had been 
inclined to receive Effie before, she said to herself 
that she would not do it now ; since she had come 
in Tom Crabtree's company, he and his people might 
look after her. 

To the first knock and the second she paid no 
heed, but when a third sounded along the narrow 
passage of the dwelling, Hephzibah came out of 
her grim horse-hair furnished parlour, and opened 
the front door. She was a tall, bony woman, about 
fifty years of age, with a pallid complexion, gray 
ejeB, tbin, cold lips, and gray hfi»vr, plentiful enough, 
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but drawn back from the face in a fashion that 
did not add to its charms. She was thriftily dressed 
in a plain dark winsey, fiastened at the throat with 
a small worked collar and a gold brooch containing 
hair. Effie's conrage did not rise as she looked at 
her aunt, and she faltered out a rather feeble enquiry 
whether her letter had reached its destination. 

* 0, ay I I got yoar letter. Why didn't yoar 
• feyther write himself afore he started ? We might 
ha' bin all dead an' gone for aught he knew.' 

Now in justice to Hephzibah it must be said that 
she did not quite know how rough and cruel this 
sounded. North-country people are given to plain 
speaking, and Hephzibah only meant to ask a sensible 
question about a proceeding which she regarded as 
very unsensible as well as tiresome. 

Burning tears forced their way to EiBSe's eyes in 
spite of her will ; but loyalty to her father required 
one effort, at any rate. She locked her fingers tightly 
again, and said with some firmness: 

* My father '11 never offend you or anybody else 
again. He bade me come to you because he thought 
you were fond of my mother.' It seemed odd to 
think of Hephzibah being ' fond ' of anybody, but 
it was the only word that occurred to EflBe. 
Having said it, her voice failed, and the uncon- 
trollable tears fell. 

* Thy mother should have stayed Nrt laet ^-^rELi^S^i 
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and fchon can go whoam wi' the felly 'at brought 
thee. His folk ha' getten th' brass 'at might ha' bin 
thy mother's, — and more besides.' And the door 
was deliberately shut in her &oe. Effie bat half 
understood the coarse words, uttered in an accent 
60 strange to her, but she felt the purpose of them, 
and said to herself that if her &ther had known 
all he would never have subjected her to this. The 
next feeling was one of thankfulness that he had 
not known it, that his last moments were soothed 
by a delusive hope for her. Yet this thought had 
its own intense bitterness, and she turned away 
from her aunt's door utterly sick at heart. She 
stood on the pavement of the fold, rejected by one, 
shrinking from appeal to the other, until Tom, 
quite impatient, and by this time sure of the event, 
came after her. 

* Have you seen her ?' he said. 

'0 yes I' Effie replied, in a tone that was 
conclusive. 

' Then,' said Tom to himself, * if they cut up 
rough at home, I must just be positive for once ; 
it's a Christian duty.' 

To Effie he only said as he led her out and put 
her again in the vehicle, and drove through the 
street under the observing eyes of the Moor-edge 
folk: 

*Don*t mind her, laaai^. &h&'« to be pitied, 
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il yoa only knew it^ a great deal more than 
you.' 

But it was not likely that Effie could believe this. 
She was utterly miserable, and when Tom lifted her 
from the conveyance and took her into the room 
where his £Either and unde sat taking their tea, she 
could scarcely speak. 

Fortunately it was not necessary. Tom was 
determined, and was able to stand by her. 



CHAPTER III. 




AN APPEAL. 
^^When she won't, she won't, and there's an end o'nt.' 

WET night and a windy one. The 
storm^ coming in passionate gosts over 
the moorland, fell sobbing and moan- 
ing upon the valleys below. Work was 
over for the day in Moor-edge, and every 
door was fast shnt to keep out the gusts of 
wind and rain that seemed likely to carry the houses 
away bodily. 

They were used to wind up there, however, and 
built their houses from the stones of the wilderness, 
and like to them, — gray, gaunt, and sturdy ; so 
the storm excited no fears : it only kept every one 
in doors. Except one man, who liked to say that 
when business called him out he allowed nothing to 
detain him inside. And business called him out 
to-night. At least he had an affair on hand which 
be wiabed to have settled aa boou %a i^oalble) and 
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being a man of many engagements^ he found it 
necessary to do things whenever an opportunity 
occurred, lest they should never be done at all. 

If you think it almost impossible for any one to 
be so busy in a small and remote place like Moor- 
edge, just listen to the catalogue of Gideon Bam- 
ford's occupations and ofiEices. 

He was overseer of the Orabtrees' £EK)tory ; they 
managed everything themselves, but Gideon was 
their right-hand man, shrewd, experienced, faithfhl 
— and cheap. He was also the only Class-leader at 
present in the Moor-edge Society, and visited faith- 
ftdly, knew aU his members, their histories and 
troubles, and, it is needless to add, was successful 
as a Leader. Not that diligence in visiting, and a 
sympathetic knowledge of his or her members' lives, 
will make a Leader successful, any more than the 
same would make a doctor successful; but they 
have a good deal to do with success, and rightly. 
When all Glass-leaders look upon themselves as 
feUow-helpers with the ordained Ministers, and train 
themselves to fulfil well their office. Glass-meetings 
will be as successful as they ought to be. Gideon 
felt himself to be a kind of lay Pastor of Moor-edge. 

He was also Society Steward and Superintendent 
of the Sunday-school. No one could control the 
Moor-edge lads and lasses so well as Gideon. His 
somewhat harsh voice could rise above «a:j\cc)XicrQX^, 
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with its Btrong tones and the peculiar pronnnciation 
of the district : ' Now, b'jes (boys), less n'ise there ! 
Keep yoar y'ices for th' singin' ! ' 

It was Gideon's own 'Vice ' that nsnallj led the 
singing, both in school and chapel. Class-meeting 
and Prayer-meeting. No one else knew so many 
tunes, or had so much breath for the execution of 
those rising and falling, swaying and repeating 
tunes, which were most in favour at Moor-edge. 
' Gideon's tunes,' Tom Crabtree used to call them. 

Add to all this that, in turn with Tom Crabtree, 
he ' took in ' the Preachers, and was now, in concert 
with him, trying to persuade the Methodists of 
Moor-edge that they must build a larger chapel. 

Enough here for one man, perhaps too much ; 
yet in the main it was all well done, according to 
the ability of an unlearned but shrewd, honest and 
capable nature. Sometimes there might be a trifle 
too much of 'plain-speaking;' that is a &ult of 
the straightforward, unaffected north-country folk, 
who love warmly and criticise plainly. Sometimes, 
too, there might be a little insistence on his own 
opinion or plan, and a little tendency to think that 
strength of mind and body was a mere matter of 
will. Gideon was a genuine north-countryman, and 
had the faults of his race. But he had their merits 
too, and he was an earnest Christian and a genuine 
Methodist, whose light shone clear and strong in the 
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little upland village where his lot was cast. A 
sturdy, plain-featured, broadnshonldered man, he 
had been an athlete in his yonth, noted, before his 
conversion, for wrestling, cricketing, and bowling ; 
and his vigoronii frame was still capable of some 
' mnscnlar Christianity ' if needful. 

Sturdily he splashed through wind and rain, up 
the rough unlighted village street, to that end of it 
which went by the name of Crabtree Fold, the 
cottages thereabouts, as well as the factoiy, belonging 
to the Crabtree estate. This was, in &ct, the first 
property held by the family, before the newmill at the 
other end of the village, the Clough mill, was built. 

Entering the factoiy gates, he knocked at the 
door of Hephzibah's house, and, after a clattering of 
chain and bolt and key, was admitted, and ushered 
into the kitchen, or living room. The parlour wafr 
only used on state occasions, and they were rare 
indeed in Hephzibah's histoiy. 

* Whatten's brought yo out sich a neet as this ? ^ 
Eaid she, giving him a cushioned arm-chair beside 
the warm shining hearth, and carrying his dripping 
umbrella into the scullery. 

* Why, a' reckoned yo'd surely be in sich a neet, 
and I weren't wrong.' 

* Yo're never wrong, I s'pose,' said she, rather 
sarcastically, as she took a seat on the other side of 
ihe hearth. 
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*0,2Lj I sometimes I'm wrong, as when I reckon 
on getting so mich brass for th' chapel &o' Heph- 
zibah Crabtree/ 

' I reckon yo're on some sich errand now. Beggars 
alius tak bad weather for their roonds.' 

A smile passed over Gideon's hard-featnred bat 
not nngenial face. ' How many hast thou tamed 
away to-day ? ' 

The question was merely designed to parry her 
own remark, to which he did not desire to give an 
immediate answer. To his surprise she answered 
sharply : 'Would thou tak in a' at come, and give 
'em whatten they ask ? ' 

* Nay, for sure ; while there's work to be had, at 
ony rate. I work for my victual, and so should 
iverybody, choose who they be.' 

'Some folk thinks different. Them as hasn't 
brass thinks them as has were made on purpose to 
help them. I shouldn't keep mine long if a listened 
to iverybody 'at comes to ma door.' 

This was an unfortunate beginning to conversa- 
tion, considering the nature of Gideon's business, 
but the meaning of Hephzibah's remarks was dawn- 
ing upon him, and he led her on a little further, 
content to put off his business altogether, if he had 
an oj^ortunity of dropping a word of warning to a 
soul whose spiritual danger he had been anxiously 
watchhig for years. 
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* Well, I'm not one to help feckless people *at 
wonnot help themselves ; but folk 'at has brass are 
made to help them 'at hasn't and are deservin'.' 

'Ay, deservin'!' she snapped. 'And whatten 
may deservin^ mean ? 

'Well, we've some good rules for that as for 
iverything else i' th' Book. There's the siok an 
th' aged, an th' little ones 'at have none to care for 
'em, an a' them 'at the Lord means when He says 
" the least of these." Of course there may be some 
o' wer own household besides, but if we dunnot care 
for them th' Book says we're worse nor infidels/ 

The last clause of this sentence was quite innocent 
of any intentional personal application, but it stung 
Hephzibah's uneasy consciousness. 

' I know one infidel 'at hasn't provided for his 
own!' she exclaimed. 'He made a great brag 
years ago when he run away wi our Sarah that 
hoo'd be none th' worse for takin' up wi' him. Ah 
reckon hoo found out her mistake ! An' now he 
sends a beggar back to us. I wonder he hadn't 
more spirit ! But them as took her mother's share 
may keep her.' 

What Hephzibah exactly meant by the last part 
of this curious speech it would be difficult to say. 
But it expressed a notion which she had cherished 
until she firmly believed it, that she had not ^^^^ 
obtaizzed aZi she was entitled to, Wt VJaa.\.\iKt\st^- 

D 2 
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thers had a good deal more. Gideon looked ab her 
compafisionatelj. 

'It's a fine thing to have a lot of brass laid 
past ! Money-bags mak a rare easy bed for a body's 
last sleep. Get as mich as thou can, Hephzibah ; 
it'll be a great comfort to thee when thon'rt dying ! 
Only tak it all wi' thee ; donnot leave ony behind 
for other folk to strive about.' 

Hephzibah stared at him, wondering jnst for a 
moment whether the abstemious Gideon had been 
taking a glass of strong liquor. 

' That's just what I canna bide — ^that folk wfll 
leave their brass behind 'em to breed strife. An' 
it's so foolish when they're so fond of it ! Tm siiie 
no man was more careful o' his brass than thy 
feyther, an' it's a great pity he didn't tak it a* 
wi'm.' 

Hephzibah was still too amazed to make any 
answer. She had never heard Gideon talk in fihis 
way before. What did he mean by such foolishnen ? 

* 'Specially as I don't expect there's ony brass 
to addle [earn] i' th' next world, an' that'll come 
hard on them 'at cares for nothing else but money- 
makin' an' money-savin'. As our Minister said 
th' other Sanday, there couldn't be a worse hell 
for a man than to be always cravin' for gold and 
sQver, for possessions o' his own, in a world where 
he could never satisfy his ci«m! \ iKn^tAxn' for ever 
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amongst desolate hills for what could never be 
found there, and thinkin', carin', for nowt else. 
What a heU, lass ! What a terrible eternity to look 
forward to !' 

There was a pause. Gideon's gaze was on the 
fire, Hephzibah's roamed uneasily over the room. 
Presently she got up, poked the fire, and said 
sharply : 

' I niver heard thee talk so foolish-like, Gideon. 
It wasn't worth while to come out i' sich weather to 
talk that gate ' [that way]. 

'That's as it may be,' was the reply, and he 

looked as though he had more of the same ' foolish 

talk ' on the end of his tongue. Hephzibah was glad 

to hear a knock at the front door just at that 

moment. But what other visitor could think of 

coming out in the storm ? There was no visitor, — 

, only a messenger — whose identity was hidden in the 

darkness, and who thrust a letter into her hand over 

'' the chain by which she held the door scarce a foot 

, open — thrust a letter into her hand and departed 

: speechless. 

! Hephzibah went back to her comfortable kitchen, 

! and turned the letter over and over in questioning 

' surprise. She scarcely ever received a letter — and 

this had not come by post, nor was it directed in a 

hand that she knew. Gideon saw that she had no 

suspicion whence it came; he had, and was in- 
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qnisitive enough to wish to know the contents ; so — 
knowing Hephzibah'stemperpretty well — ^he satstill, 
and looked steadily into the fire. When Hephzibah 
was tired of unprofitably studying the outside of her 
packet, she sat down again opposite Gideon, drew 
the lamp nearer, and broke the envelope. He would 
not look directly at her, but he was quite conscious 
of the hard * vicious ' look that came over her face 
as she read, and he knew that there were two papers, 
one which seemed merely to enclose the other, and 
which fluttered from. Hephzibah's knees to the floor 
while she perused the written one. 

The document was not long, yet she spent several 
minutes over it, then folded it up in a determined 
manner, and put it back into the envelope, forgetting 
the enclosing sheet ; after which she sat looking 
into the fire, the letter held tightly in her hand, and 
an unpleasant expression on her face. Her silence 
and pre-occupation compelled Gideon to make a 
move towards leaving. He sat upright on his chair, 
reached slowly towards his hat, which he had placed 
on the floor, and said : 

'Well, it's time for me to be away, I reckon, an 
I've niver mentioned th' business 'at brought me. 
But it'll keep ; 111 be up again some time soon. 
Look out for me next rainy neet.' He ended thus 
with a smile, but she scarcely noticed either words 
or movement. 
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* What did he write to me for ? Why not to Peter 
or Simon ? An' who asked him to name his lafis after 
me ? I didn't, bat I see th' meanin' o't.' 

* Th' meanin' o' thj talk is none so plain, Heph- 
zibah. Will tha say good-neet, or mnn I let my- 
sel out?' 

' I'll let thee out direc'ly. Hast thon seen that 
lass o' James Ormerod's 'at 's come to beg her 
victnal fro' us ?' 

' Thy poor sister Sarah's orphan lass, dost thou 
mean?' replied Gideon, choosing his words with 
a purpose. ' Nay, I haven't seen her yet.' 

* Thou'rt often enough at th* Clough House, I 
know, so thou'lt likely see her soon. Just tell her 
'at I say 'at she can work for her victual as other 
folk ha' done afore her.' 

' She'll not be her mother's lass, nor her father's 
either, if she's not keen to do that. But bread an' 
'a gown isn't a' a lass needs : it's not a' 'at onybody 
needs, for that matter.' 

' Humph ! Well, if she wants to marry she'll 
happen find a felly at Clough House; an' then 
she'll get some o' th' brass 'at her father thought 
she should get.' 

'Hephzibah!' said Gideon, sternly, 'it's borne 
in upon my mind that thou wilt come to be sore 
indebted to that young lass, as a judgment upon 
tio^ hardness.' 
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* Indebted to her ! * sneered the woman. * Vera 
like. It's th' other way round she'd like it to be.* 

Gideon was silent. It seemed no use to speak ; 
he might do more harm than good. Catching sight 
of the paper on the floor he stooped and lifted it, 
intending simplj to hand it to Hephzibah, but 
two lines written upon it in large, legible characters 
caught his eye : 

' Please let me have this letter back. I ask this 
as a great &vour, because it is almost the only 
writing I have of my dear father's.* 

' See ! ' said Gideon, ' th' lass wants that letter 
back, when yo've read it. She wants to keep it 
for her father's sake.' 

* Then why didn't she keep it ? ' retorted Heph- 
zibah, * i'stead o' plaguing me wi't. I'm not going 
to take it back to her, not I ! ' 

Without glancing at the paper Gideon held out 
to her, she tossed the letter on to the blazing fire ; 
a flame caught one comer, and in another moment 
poor Effie's wish could never have been fulfilled ; 
but Gideon, with a quicker movement than might 
have been expected of him, seized it and thrust it 
into a side-pocket, where he stifled the burning. 
Then he took his hat, fetched his umbrella himself 
from the scullery, and let himself out of the house, 
giving Hephzibah a ' Good-neet ' as he passed her. 
She made no reply, but before ah<& ^^Ti\> \f^ ^i^s^i^sql 
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the door after him, she put into the fiie the half- 
sheet of paper bearing Effie's request, which Gideon 
had left npon the table. 

He, as he went down the street, keeping his 
mnbrella close over his head, said to himself: 

* Well, I've stopped that business o' th' land for 
a bit. I cannot go near her agen for a while. But 
it cannot be helped ; I've saved th' lass's letter for 
her, an' that's a good deed. Th' other business 
mun just bide.' 

He told his 'missis' all the story when he reached 
home — ^he told her all his concerns, knowing that she 
was even less likely to betray confidence than him- 
self ; and the quiet little woman let in some light 
upon Hephzibah's bitterness. 

' She's mighty fond o' her brass, of course, as 
we all know, but she 11 part wi' it sometimes if yo' 
can get th' right side o' her. An' her only sister's 
lass, — and she wi' neither bairn nor beast o' her own 
to wear her brass on ! — I thought she'd ha* bin 
glad o' th' lassie,' said Gideon. 

'Yes, but, lad,* answered his wife, 'thou knows 
Hephzibah has never forgotten some things. Do yo* 
mind o' that mate o' James Ormerod's 'at used to 
go wi' him when he met th' Crabtree lasses ? He 
used to keep Hephzibah occupied while James 
courted Sarah, and because Hephzibah thought he 
was courting her, she said nowt to th' &ther an^ 
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mother, an' afterwards they were angered wi' her 
for not tellin' 'em, and th' lad said he niver supposed 
she took him to mean ony thing ; he thought she 
understood that they were just playin' goodnatur' 
to th' others: because when th' lasses were out 
together no questions were asked. If onybody else 
had ever courted her, Hephzibah might ha' forgiven 
that first disappointment ; but thou sees for a' th' 
brass she was like to have, or has now, she's niver 
been asked to wed ; she's so dour-like. An' though 
it's a hard thing to say, I believe she just hates to 
think o' James Ormerod, or even her sister.' 

* Eh ! ' said Gideon, ' poor Hephzibah ! poor 
woman ! Mary, let's just go down, on our knees an' 
pray for her, an' thank the Lord fur savin' us fro' 
sich miserable, evil thoughts I But are yo' sure 
yo're not misjudgin' her ? ' 

*I had it fro' her own mother afore she died, 
Gideon. I was often seein' her, thou knows.' 

' Well, th' Lord knows what He's to mak o' His 
world I ' sighed Gideon. ' I don't doubt He'll mak 
th' envy an' th' wrath o' man to work out His own 
mighty plan: 

'* He eyerywhere hath sway, 
And aU things serve His might! " 

He would not be th' Almighty if He were not to 
conquer all that's evil, and make it serve His great 
design; but it mun go hard, hard, \rt! VJckSoi''^ 
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resist th' Almighty. Poor Hephzibab ! She mnn 
be a miserable creature. Let's pray for her^ Maiy.' 
Taking the well-wom Bible from its place, Gideon 
read the forty-ninth psalm, and then he and Mary 
knelt together in prayer ; and Hephzibah had her 
share in the petitions. 




CHAPTER IV. 




BROTHER AND SISTER. 

'WO days after Gideon's visit to Heph- 
zibah^ at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, a one-horse fly reached the top 
of the last slope on the road between 
Crotchdale and Moor-edge, and there 
stopped. A woman's hand was pat out to 
nnfasten the door, the owner of the hand then de- 
scended, paid the fare, and sat down upon a stone by 
the wayside under the lee of a high bank until the 
driver had turned his horse and was trotting it back 
to the town, the existence of which was testified by 
a cloud of smoke upon the sky. The person who 
showed in this way a desire to enter Moor-edge 
on foot rather than be carried into it was a — ^let 
us say youngwA — lady, of good height and graceful 
carriage. Her pale-tinted face, framed in dark ring- 
lets, could hardly be called either handsome or 
pretty, for the mouth and nose ^^et^Xi^^JcLX^t^^ 
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and the lines on one side of the face^ and one of the 
brown eyes* drooped in a way that signified either 
past or present sofiering. And yet there was beauty 
in the face, partly for these very reasons : there was 
patient endnrance in the month, and clear insight 
in the bright, hazel eyes ; the spirit that looked out 
of them was one quick to feel, calm to bear, and 
strong to hope. 

She sat a minute or two on the stone, and then 
took her way down the road between the low swells 
of stony waste ground. The gray November after- 
noon was darkening into night, the landscape, too, 
was gray and cold. If there were ever colour or 
gladness in it, there was none now ; nature's sym- 
phony to-night was low, monotonous and severe. 

The lady passed slowly through the village to the 
farther end of it, where the Clough Mill and the 
house attached to it were situated, and opposite to 
them a two-storied house, of some size, but over- 
shadowed by the greater height of the factory and 
by the trees that surrounded the mill-owner's dwell- 
ing. Here the road plunged abruptly down to the 
bottom of a narrow ravine or * clough,' with steep 
wooded sides, the windings of which it followed for 
two or three miles to where the valley opened into a 
larger one, and the small town of Burwood occupied 
the point of junction. 

The house opposite tl[ie tcvaW ^^ V?ti^ ^<(^\icstf%) uid 
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the lady whose steps we have followed was the 
doctor's sister. Her face indicated weariness^ bat 
instead of sitting down to rest when she got in^ 
ehe went at once upstairs, took off her walking 
dress, and after glancing into the snrgerj, passed to 
the kitchen, where an elderly woman was engaged 
in * cleaning up.' 

^ Have there been any messages, Mrs. Ogden ? ' 

There had been two, one of them from a farm- 
house three mUes over the moors, which was said to 
be * most pertikler.' 

* Was my brother out when it came ? ' 

^Ay,' was the brief reply, and Miss Grozier 
hastened to prepare the tea, that it might be ready 
whenever her brother should come in. 

She heard him enter in a few minutes, and went 
to meet him, carrying a small tray. He threw him- 
self on a sofa in the parlour with an air of fatigue. 

' How unconscionable people are I Fancy taking 
one two miles because a baby had got a gam-boil ! ' 

^ Was that all ? Perhapsit neededlancing, though ; 
and the mother would not be able to do that. 
Come and get some tea ; it will refresh you.' 

He was like his sister, and yet unlike her. Taller 
for a man than she was for a woman, and slim in 
form, with the same easy carriage that she had ; 
he had also a strong general resemblance in feature 
and in a certain nervous senBitiveueE^ oi ^x^t^^^^« 
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There was a story of past saffering in his face as in 
hers^ but with a different result. What that reenlt 
was let his history determine. 

The sister said nothing about fresh calls until 
tea and rest and her pleasant chat had changed her 
brother's mood. 

' I would go over the moor with you, only Mrs. 
Ogden goes home at six o'clock, and so I must stay 
in. 1 wish we could hear of a servant.' 

* If you got one she would probably expect to sit; 
at table with us, and to call us by our Christian 
names. I didn't think the place was so barbarous 
as it is. Really, I can't bury myself here very long.' 

He sauntered out, and presently she heard him 
complaining about the absence of the old man who 
looked after his horse. Then some oil was wanted 
for lamps, and she had to supply it, and after that 
the doctor came in before starting to ask if she 
could prepare a special dish for supper. She pro- 
mised it, and then stood at the front door to see him 
start. When the gig-lamps were lost in the dark- 
ness, she closed and fastened the door, and went 
to wash up the tea-things. That done, she lay down 
on the sofa. For a while there would be no demand 
upon her cheerfulness and tact ; she could be quiet 
and think. 

She had lowered the lamp, and the fire builied 
duJl under a heap of gathering coal ; an intense 
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silence filled the honse^ and in the silence Mary 
Orozier set herself to face a possibility which that 
day's visit to Crotchdale had revealed to her. 

Her parents — ^whose faces in the faint light 
gleamed ghost-like from the wall of the parlour 
— ^had married late, and when they died left her de- 
pendent either upon her own exertions or upon her 
brother, who was struggling to make a practice 
in a rather unpromising locality — a little watering- 
place, pretty and healthy, and possessed of two 
long-established practitioners. Mary might have 
had a good situation, but she chose rather to take 
charge of her brother's house, with such assistance 
as a very young girl could give. George had always 
been difficult to please, and they were alone in the 
world ; what better could she do than care for him ? 

Then came his love affairs, which ended in dis- 
appointment to him and much weariness both of 
body and mind to Mary. He grew sick of the place, 
threw up his practice — such as he had — abruptly, 
and answered an advertisement which he saw by 
what is called chance, before he told his sister any- 
thing about it. She was vexed, and, for once, showed 
it plainly; the only result of that being that he 
sat down and there and then, in sheer perversity, 
accepted the offer which had come in reply to his 
first letter. It was from the Grabtrees, who offered 
house and garden and the use of a honu^ «si^ ^%^J^ 



i 
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any medical man, qualified as a snrgeon^ ^o wonld 
settle at Moor-edge; their object being to have 
assistance at hand in case of an accident at the 
factory. There was room for a country practice of 
a moderately remunerative and laborious kind ; but 
these qualifications were less to the taste of George 
Orozier than of some other men, and in comparison 
with the place he came from, Moor-edge looked 
bleak and grim, and the manners of the people 
seemed unbearably democratic, not to say boorish. 
The &ctory work for women and the absence of any 
demand for servants, made domestic service almost 
unobtainable, and the distance from a town made 
the food supply sometimes quite primitive in its 
nature. If you could make up your mind to live 
on whatever came to hand, Moor-edge was a cheap 
residence ; but if you could not or would not do that, 
it was rather dear and very troublesome. The Grab- 
trees, like all moneyed people in their part of the 
world, lived well ; but then they had a farm attached 
to their residence, and were constantly going or 
sending to Crotchdale ; and their house was managed 
by a married woman who, with her husband and 
daughter, lived on the premises. The want of con- 
genial society and of means for intellectual cultiva- 
tion were the chief drawbacks to the place, and the 
weight of this pressed mostly, of course, upon Mary, 
as did want of help in the house-work. It was often 
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difficnlt to manage matters so as to pleai^ Gkorge, 
and she began to find both health and spirits less 
elastic than they nsed to be. Once or twice during 
the autumn the fear had crossed her mind that she 
might fall into ill-health. She would certainly not 
do that if she could help it ; but what if it could 
not be helped ? For her brother's sake, picturing 
to herself the misery and discomfort it would mean 
to him, she took as much care as she could of 
herself; but that was often far less than she 
required, especially as George was too absorbed in 
his disappointment and present unfortunate circum- 
stances to notice her health. 

All this made gray November weather inside as 
well as out, yet an idea had been suggested to Mary 
to-day which made the dulness and privation seem 
bright and pleasant in comparison with what might 
happen. Slow burning tears — such tears as they 
shed who do not weep over trifles — trolled down her 
face, and her hands were pressed closely together. 
Did God really mean to do that f Would no other 
discipline serve His ends ? She would bend herself 
so willingly to anything else, if He would save her 
and her beloved one from this I She did not ask it 
for herself, so much as for George's sake. * Surely, 
Lord, Thou canst. Thou wilt do this ; it is easy 

to Thee ! ' 

She knelt a long while beside \3aa ^fei m ^vioft 

E 2 
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fiilent^ darkened room, and rose again, calmed at 
least, and with some of her old hopefolness springing 
np. She nsed to trust QoA — she nsed to leave all 
that concerned her and hers in His hands : conld 
she not do it still ? She forced back the tears, and 
compelled herself to be cahn. There should be no 
sign of agitation about her when Cteorge returned, 
she would be cheerful and patient, and trust herself 
in the hands of Him Who never fails His servants. 
Surely He would deliver her from this fear I 

Schooling herself thus, she was setting about 
some preparations for her brother's return, when 
the silence of the house was broken by a loud knock 
upon the front door. 

' Is th' doctor at whoam ? ' said a strong voice, 
when Mary opened the door. 

* Not at present. Is he particularly wanted ? 

*Nay — not very. Ony time to-morrow '11 do. 
But I'll just step in an' tell yo' about it.' 

Mary led the way into the surgery, and then 
recognised her visitor as Gideon. He explained 
that he wished the doctor to call upon a bed-ridden 
old man who lived in a cottage down the Clongh. 
' His inside's very bad, an' happen th' doctor can 
gie him some stuff to ease th' pain. He can send th' 
bill to me, yo' can tell him ; if th' Poor's Fond 
dunnot pay, I'll see to it mysen.' 

'I understand,' eaid Mc^, li&teiiing rather 
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vaguely ; she was thinking that Gideon could perhaps 
tell her of some one who would come as servant. 
When he had told his business, she put the question. 
^ I have Mrs. Ogden coming three days a week, 
but that is not enough ; I should like to have a 
proper servant if possible.' 

* That's an article yo' should seek i' Crotchdale, 
ma'am ; farmers are th' only folk 'at keeps servant 
lasses hereabouts, an' they've to pay 'em weU. But 
I'll keep my ears open ; happen I may hear o' what 
yo' want. To're well off to ha' Betsy Ogden comin' 
in ; she's a gradely worker.' 

* " Gradely " ? ' said Mary. * Pray what does 
that word mean ? I've heard her use it.* 

* What does it mean ? ' replied Gideon, rather 
nonplused ; he was not used to explaining his 
words. ' It means tacklin' to as though yo' liked 
it, when yo' speak o' wark ; but if yo're speakin' o' a 
factory or sich-like, yo'd mean 'at it were a good 
mak o' a thing.' 

' I see,' saic^ Mary, smiling a little. * Well, if you 
can help me to a servant you will do me a '^ gradely " 
service, Mr. Bamford.' 

^ Mr. Bamford ' hardly knew his own name in this 
novel form, and he thought, in his simplicity, that 
Betsy Ogden's assistance three days a week was 
surely help enough for so small a family. However, 
he would do what he could ioi \Jaft fiiOoXfirf^ ^as^Kt^ 
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who was much better liked in Moor-edge than tlie 
doctor himself. 

Gideon's next errand was to the dough House, 
which he entered by the back door without knocking, 
and proceeded to the parlour, where the two elder 
Crabtrees were generallj to be found at night, 
smoking, drinking rum-and-water, and playing 
cards with any one who would join them. To- 
night, no visitor had come, and the brothers were 
playing dominoes for sixpence a game, but they 
stopped that noble amusement when Gideon came 
in, and left their glasses untasted, too, during 
his stay. 

' What a reek ! ' was his first remark, as it 
always was when he happened to come in at night, 
which was not often. * Dunnot yo' think yo' might 
as well go an' sit i' th' null chimney, an' save 
tobacco?' 

* An' give thee wer savins for that greedy chapel 
o' thine, Gideon ? Nay, lad ! ' replied the younger 
brother, Simon. 

* What's a-gate, Gideon ? enquired the other* 
' Some notion o' thine about that waste ? ' 

They were both heavy, large-framed men, not 
ill-looking at the first glance, although a closer look 
was less satisfactory. Peter was gray, shaggy and 
red; Simon was thick-necked, smooth-haired, not 
at all gray, and kept the eSec\& oi \ii& tum-and- 
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water confined to a moderate colouring of the 
nose. There was not much difference between 
the two as regarded partiality either for drink or 
money, bnt Peter was snpposed to be slightly the 
more dmnken, and Si^on the more greedy ; and 
neither of them ever let liqnor or amusement 
interfere with business. 

'It's nowt about th' waste/ said Gideon. * Isn't 
yoar sister Sarah's lass bidin' here ? * 

* Tom invited her here ; spier at [question] him 
about her/ was the reply, Simon speaking for both. 
Tom was Peter's son, and Peter was the senior 
meml^r of the firm, and the nominal master of 
the house. There had been a struggle about Effie, 
as Tom foresaw there would be, but he had asserted 
himself pretty strongly, and won the victory so far 
as to silence objection on his father's part. Uncle 
Simon was not so easily quieted, but he had to 
content himself with grumbling. It was not that 
he grudged the lassie her food and drink, or the 
use of a room ; people in those parts must be misers 
indeed if they begrudge a little hospitality ; it was 
Effie herself, her existence and presence, that her 
uncles disliked, and for the same reason that Heph- 
zibah disliked it — ^because they would not acknow- 
ledge that they owed her a duty. 

So Tom gave her the use of a little sitting-room 
fcbs* he bad iumished MmadJ, wnQi ^<b \«^3K.\iKt 
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meals in the kitchen with the hoosekeeper. The 
girl was paralyzed with grief that had no hope, and 
an indignant pride that knew not how to vent itself, 
and she sat all day over a piece of needlework with 
white, set face, and dry, strained eyes, scarcely lifting 
her head, except when Tom came in and c^ke 
to her. 

Tom, as we have seen, was the only one of the 
Crabtree family who now made any profession of 
religion. Hephzibah had been a member of the 
Wesleyan Society, but after the family quarrels that 
ensued on the death of her father she went off to 
the Established Church ; and her brothers, from 
being regular hearers, became only occasional atten- 
dants. Tom, however, was a member, and an 
tamest one. His mother was a good woman, to 
whose example, during her life, he owed much, and 
he * took after ' her rather than his father. 

Meetings at the chapel and business in Grotchdale 
had taken Tom out every evening since Effie's 
arrival, but to-night he was at home, and was 
having a long talk with his cousin. And not too 
soon ; the girl was half mad already, her condition 
being only not dangerous to herself because it was 
utterly crushed and apathetic. She had forced 
herself, for the sake of loyalty to her father, to 
send his letter to Hephzibah, but without the least 
expectation that it wonVd. -^toQlucj^ ^sdl^ ^^<^ •« in 
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fact, she did not wish it to succeed, and only waited 
for its return. She thought — and hoped— that she 
was going to die. That would end all: no one wanted 
her ; her hfe was an annoyanceto others, a weariness 
to herself. If death lingered on his way to her she 
would hasten his coming. 

She had learned nothing from her father that 
could make this thought appear wrong to her in 
her circumstances. 



■] 



CHAPTER V. 



Gideon's counsel. 




^HAT do you say to learning the fiictory 
work, Effie ? ' said Tom, after a long 
but rather a broken conversation — 
broken by the girl's eflfbrts at self- 
control when theirtalk came, as it frequently 
did, upon ground that she could not tread 
calmly. 

The factory work ? Effie looked at him to see if 
he meant it. She had just been telling him of her 
training for a teacher's work, and how she was 
about to seek a school when her father's illness 
began. The idea of mill-work was utterly repugnant 
to her. 

Besides, her distress had not quite blinded her. 
She had not expected to find rich relatives, 
although her father spoke of them as prosperous. 
The large miU, the indications of house-property 
which she had noticed, wer^ enon^hi to raise in 
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her mind the question : Why was her mother the 
only one of the Orabtree family who did not share 
its wealth ? and why was she herself an nndesired 
visitor ? She was in a mood to care mnch less for 
the money than for the love and kindness that 
were denied to her ; but it was not possible that 
she should never ponder how it was she should be 
absolutely destitute when her mother's brothers and 
sister had plenty and to spare. And now Tom 
could suggest that she should work for weekly 
wages in the factory under those two hard old men 
in the other room ! Her resentment made her do 
Tom some injustice^ both then and afterwards. He 
was a partner in the firm, certainly, but only » 
junior partner, with a very moderate share of 
profits ; and much as he felt the injustice practised 
towards his cousin, he could do nothing to help it. 
To have made any representations to his father and 
uncle would, as he well knew, have been like 
appealing to icebergs to melt in the depth of an 
arctic winter ; at the same time, he felt that for 
her own comfort she could not stay long in that 
house, and what was to be done with her ? For 
teaching-work she must go elsewhere, and fight the 
battle of life by herself, and Tom objected to that. 
He was not without hope that Hephzibah might 
yet take to the girl, if only out of spite towards 
the other members of the family. OiJ^-^ M^'^^^^ 
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to do that^ Effie must not stay mach longer at 
Oloagh House. The &ctory work seemed the only 
solution of the difficulty. 

Now, all that Effie knew of this train of thought 
in Tom's mind was that he evidently wished to see 
her settled elsewhere, and not understanding all 
his reasons she did him farther injustice. She 
would go back at once to the place where her 
father had lived, and trouble these cold, hard 
people no more ; she knew some one there who 
would lend her money enough for the journey, and 
would not grudge her a home for a week or two 
until she could get work. 

So when Tom spoke of what seemed to him to 
be the only course for the present, Effie looked at 
him and replied rather dryly : 

^No, thank you.* 

There was something both in face and voice 
which he had not noticed there before. 

* But don't you think it's the best thing you could 
do ? You would soon learn the work, and it would 
keep you near us. You may depend upon me for a 
friend always. And happen aunt Hephzy 'U come 
to yet. She won't leave her brass to any o' us here, 
that's certain.' 

* I came here just because it was my father's wish, 
and I am sure if he had known everything he would 
not ' 
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The girrs prond tone trembled, but she recovered 
herself and went on : 

' There are people in the place we left that will 
be glad to help me ; I'll go back there.' 

* 0, that's too far away ! You shouldn't do 
that/ exclaimed Tom. * If you're sure you wouldn't 
like the mill, we could advertise for a school. But 
you'd earn as much in the factory, I reckon, when 
you'd learnt the work.' 

At this moment the door opened and Gideon 
walked in. He looked keenly at Effie as he shook 
hands with her. 

* Thy mother an' I were good friends for many a 
year, lass, an' I hope thou's minded to be friends 
wi' her friends.' 

It was not the most fortunate of speeches, as 
Gideon felt when he had made it. Effie murmured 
something which was not audible. To herself she 
thought that she could trust the real thing if she 
found it. 

* I'm vexed 'at there's somebody up th' street a& 
ought to be a friend and isn't at present. But may 
be shell tak a turn afore long. It's no use pintin' 
out her duty to her just now ; she wunnot see it.' 

Effie repeated again that it was not of her own 
will that she had sought her aunt. She was be- 
ginning to feel her position intolerable. 

* And I've got thy fey thefs letter hftt^» Ha ^^^"oJA. 
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niver ha' written that, nor bid thee send it, if he'd 
known what Hephzibah is now. Bnt he did all 
for th' best, and thou's done thy dnty bj him now.' 
He handed the letter to Effie. There had been 
some latent fear in her mind that she might never 
see it again^ and a sob rose in her throat as she took 
it. Then she canght sight of the scorched comer, 
and looked at Gideon. 

^ It were on the fire afore thy aunt knew 'at thee 
wanted it back. Bat it's none the worse, lass,' he 
replied^ in a tone more gentle than nsaal. 

' She was going to bnm it I She cares nothing 
for my mother — nor for anybody but herself; I 
wish I was dead^ and out of this cmel world ! ' 

* Effie ! ' exclaimed Tom. 

' Yes, I do. It's a cruel, bad world, and I hate 
it ! I don't want to live any longer in it.' 

' It's the Lord's world, bad as it is,' said Gideon ; 
* and if He can bear wi't, thou must.' 

* Why doesn't He kill the wicked people, and help 
those that are in trouble ? If I were God I'd do 
that, and lots o' things beside. I wouldn't let 
people cheat their relations and then turn their 
backs upon them. My father was quite right ; he 
said there couldn't possibly be a God in a world like 
this.' 

Tom knew not what to say. Gideon was afraid 
of speaking wrongly. She 'wen.t ou. 
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^ If there were a God^ then^ a good man like my 
father, who always thought of others before himself, 
and couldn't have cheated any one to save his life, 
would have had plenty of money and a good position; 
and people who do wrong would always suffer for it 
— and they don't. Everything is in confusion/ 

She spoke with cold, weary hopelessness, not with 
passion, and made as though she would leave the 
room. Gideon laid his hand upon her arm, pressed 
her into a chair beside him, and pushed his own 
chair in front of the door. 

* Ay I so that's th* way thy fey ther settled it. 
I'm sorry for him ; he must ha' had a sore warstle 
wi* th' world when he'd no hope o' a better one. 
Did thy mother think that way ? ' 

' No ; mother always was a member at the chapel, 
and she used to take my sister and me when we 
were little, but as we got bigger father wouldn't 
let us go ; and then mother and sister died.' 

^ And as there's no God, an' no life but this, 
thou'lt niver see either mother or sister again,' said 
Gideon, with seeming cruelty. 

The girl's face worked. Presently she managed 
to say : 

* Well, when I'm dead myself that won't matter ; 
well all be done with then.' 

* Well, if I thought that, lass, I'd go get some 
stuflF fro' th' chemist, and be done with th* uadssa 
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game oalled life at once. If there's no God an' 
nowt else comin' after this, whatten's th' good 
o' warstling ? ' 

' No good at all,' said Tom, gravely. * I'd do the 
same.' 

Effie looked from one to the other, startled. 
They were both prosperous and cheerful, the world 
served them well enough, so far as she could see ; 
she had not expected them to say this. At that 
moment the thought first struck her that a world so 
hideous as to be unbearable even by the bravest if 
they were assured there was not another, was a world 
utterly unreal and unimaginable. She could not 
have expressed this, but it made itself felt by her ; 
it was her first faint vision of the impossibility of 
atheism. 

God's mercy is over all His works ; He encom- 
passes all His creatures. The sceptic who denies 
His being and the immortal life He gives, does not 
even by his denial of the Divine sever himself 
altogether firom God. If his theory were true, the 
world would be a hell in which no one could long 
live ; but it is not that heU, and the denier can 
live in it and work and love, taking his share of 
froitfol harvest and of human charities, even 
though he never hears the spiritual message these 
carry. 

A message bad come to Effie, Wt "^erj ^\x^ ^&^^. 
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Her chief thought was of Gideon's craeltj and 
strangeness. 

^ Dost thou not want to see thy mother again ? 
Wouldst thou like to go to sleep for iver, an' be 
nowt but a heap o' dust in a grave, an' by-and-by 
not even that ? ' 

She burst into sobs so terrible that he feared he 
had gone too far, and tried to utter — rather 
awkwardly — some words of sympathy. When she 
could speak, she said indignantly : 

* Would you like that yourself? But what's the 
use, if it's true, of wishing for anything else ? ' 

* Well, if we're just made of flesh and blood, and 
some kinds o' gases, an' there's no part that doesn't 
die like a blown-out flame, how could we iver think 
o' another world at all, dost suppose ? How oonld 
th' idea get into our heads ? Th' beasts dunnot get 
up notions about heaven an' hell, an' how could we 
if we wer just bettermost kind o' beasts ? The 
thing's perfect nonsense.' 

She still sobbed, but she was listening. 

* Perfect nonsense,' repeated Gideon, getting up 
and walking about, but always keeping near Effie. 
^I mean no disrespect to thy father, lass, for I 
'dunnot blieve he could really think it: it 
were a bad way o' talking ; he could not believe 
it.' 

^I am sure he did.' ' 
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* Then he knows better now^ lass. I tmst he 
prayed for mercy at the last/ 

She did not answer. She had the memory of 
some feeble words that escaped his lips near the end. 
She did not understand them at the time, bnt one 
of them was the name of Christ. In the darkness 
of the last passage had he called npon that Name ? 

* I hope he sought the Lord, Whose mercy is to 
the very uttermost. If he did, I know he would 
not be turned away. Eh, lass, thou would not mind 
staying here awhile alone if thou knew 'at thou 
wouldst see feyther an' mother an' sister once more, 
an' niver lose them, niver be parted again I ' 

She looked up; tears coursed fast down her white, 
swoUen face, her hands were pressed together. 

* Do you really think so ? do you helieve it ? * 
Firm and clear Gideon's answer came : 

* I've blieved it for twenty year, lass, an' it's aye 
growing stronger an' brighter. Those that " sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with Him." Christ has 
spoken the word, ^^ I am the Eesurrection and the 
Life," and He came out of the grave to prove it. 
I know that for all who believe in Him there'll be a 
glorious resurrection. This world's dark, I know 
that ; we're at school here, an' yo can't explain 
iverything to bairns. I don't want to know ivery- 
thing now ; I'd rather wait. Childer can't under- 
stand th' things men have to tlm^ik ^o\\.\»« ^V^ 
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ask a mak o' qnestions, but if 70' were to answer 
'em a' th' childer 'ad be more puzzled than they 
were afore. WeVe to learn wer lessons here, and to 
practise 'em in eternity ; time 's not long enough 
for both; an' our souls are not big enough to 
understand iverything yet. My Father knows what 
He's doing, an' I trust to Him.' 

There was a long silence. Effie's &ce was hidden 
in her hands. Then she said hoarsely : 

'I wish my father had believed that I Iwishldid!' 

* Time enough yet, lass I " The Master is come, 
and calleth for thee.' Believe Him, follow Him, 
and the darkness shall pass away, and the morning 
of His blessed day shall begin to shine upon yo'. 
There's no night, no death, to them 'at fear an' love 
Him. Bless the Lord ! I know Him so well now 
that if He were to pour a' th' plagues 0' Job upon 
me I could still trust Him. This is my schule-time, 
an' He may set me reet hard lessons and give me 
no holidays, an' but hard fieire sometimes, but I 
know it's all my Father's ordering, an' He'll come 
for me some day with His chariot an' take me home 
to His mansion, an' give me a share 0' His work, an' 
o' a' He has ; an' then I shall have a use for a' th' 
lessons it's so hard to learn, an' a' th' strength I've 
getten by hard livin' here. Praise the Lord I ' 

Gideon struck the table with his hand, and his 
bomely, rugged face Blione. '&^<^ ^«3&d in wonder. 
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Her father had never seemed half so snre as this of 
anything ; and even the reforming measures for 
which he straggled, when gained, never gave him 
this glow of assured hope and joy. All his life had 
been lived nnder a cloud which the best part of his 
character felt the most. A selfish and frivolous man 
would have found and taken more pleasure in life : 
pleasure of a sort, no better than bubbles ; still, 
pleasure to him while it lasted. And if death 
ended all, where was the bettemess of the better 
man ? A paradox here, from the frightful abyss of 
which one turns shuddering. God be thanked that 
even the cloud and the storm, the battle and the 
earthquake of human life, speak of Him to those 
who can hear ; the disappointments of the unselfish, 
the weariness of the ardent, the failures of the^ 
wise, the outlawry of the good, — are all so many 
proofs that their day of power and honour «> 
coming, that a new heaven and a new earth arc- 
now forming out of the seeming chaos of the 
old. 

There was silence in the little room for a minute 
or two. Then Gideon, beginning to think of Effie's 
position and needs, remembered Miss Orozier's 
request. Here was the very thing for the girl, if 
she could only be brought to think so. 

' I was near forgettin' some o' my business,' he 
said presently. 
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' Bofiiness with me ? ' enqnired Tom, in the pause 
that the other made. 

^ Nay, not wi' 70'. I was at the doctor's jnst 
afore I came here, and Miss Orozier were sayin' 'at 
she's sore in need 0' a lass to help i' th' honse. I 
reckon she's not bin used wi' mich work, an' she 
dnnnot look over strong, besides havin' that nesh 
brother 0' hers to fettle. An7how,she wants some one.' 

' And you thought EfGie would go to her help V 
said Tom. 

* Well, there's no other body i' Moor-edge 'at I 
know of, 'at could go.' 

Effie was silent. She did not mean to stay in 
this place. She was a little proud, too, and thought 
•domestic service rather beneath her, despite what 
she once said to Tom. 

* In Moor-edge ? No ; I suppose Betsy Ogdeu 
is the only woman to be had for that kind of work, 
and she has her own family. Miss Crozier was 
telliug me the other day that she had been trying to 
get a maid in Crotchdale, but servants are scarce 
there, and they won't come out to Moor-edge, 
besides.' 

This speech of Tom's was for a purpose ; but still 
Ejffie said nothing. 

* Will you go ?' said Tom, plainly. 

* She said it 'ud be doing her a service to find 
Bome on&* 
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* She's a gradelj body, Mias Crozier; yo'd be 
happy with her, Effie.* 

^I'm not bound to be her servant; she can 
surely get one in Crotchdale.' 

The tone was rather resentful ; Tom was getting 
a little impatient of considering how to provide for 
this cousin. 

* Yo' was wishin' just now 'at yo' could hope in 
Christ, but, my lass, yo' canna hope in Him unless 
yo' follow Him, an' His commandment is that we 
take up our cross as. He took up His. He were th' 
Servant of all when He was in th' warld.' 

^ But I must know best what I should do.' 

* Maybe. Here's a fellow-creature wantin' help, 
and here are yo' wantin' wark, an' the help she 
wants 'ud be easy, suitable wark for yo'. What, 
better can yo' do ? But I'm clear i' my own mind 
that th' Master sends yo' this call to see if yo're in 
earnest, an' He's watchin' yo' now as He watched 
th' young ruler.' 

Ejffie's acquaintance with the Bible was so im- 
perfect that she did not understand Gideon's 
reference, but his tone made some impression. She 
had been taught to be helpful and neighbourly, and 
an appeal to such motives could not be lost upon 
her. And if it were all true about Christ, and 
God, and coming eternity, and judgment I Duty 
suddenly appeared to her wealing «i.«fiAX^^%^is^^s^S3^ 
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of aspect that was new and terrible. She tremUed ; 
and felt that she mnst yield — at any rate for the 
present. 

'If Miss Grozier wants me to go, I will,' she said 
briefly. 

' Shall I tell her so ?' asked Gideon, rising. The 
hour was getting late for Moor-edge habits. 

' If yon are going there.' 

' I'D mak it my business to go. Shall I tell her 
that yoll be across i' the morning V 

' I suppose so.' 

' Thou art doin' th' reet thing, lass. Keep thou 
i' the' company o' th' Master's disciples, an' thoalt 
get a sight o' Himself some day.' 

The next morning Effie went across to the 
doctor's house and formally engaged herself for a 
month to Miss Crozier. At the end of that time 
she was to decide whether she would stay longer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN UNSUCCESSFUL ERRAND. 

IDEON allowed two months to pass by 
before he again took up the piece of 
business which he failed to accomplish 
on the night of his visit to Hephzibah. 
In the interval he had seen her two or 
three times, and by a few words of sturdy 
good-humour had brought back their intercourse to 
its usual footing. The time was come, he thought, 
when he might venture back to Crabtree Fold, and 
introduce a certain proposal that had been in his 
mind for a long time. 

So on a Saturday afternoon, he ' cleaned ' himself, 
prepared a Sabbath-school address — ^that the next 
day's requirements might be met — and then betook 
himself to Hephzibah's dwelling. He found her 
taking tea, and she insisted upon his joining her. 
Another cup and saucer was soon set, and another 
of Hephzibah's excellent Yorkshire tea-cak&«k 
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toasted. Oatside it was a ' mell ' afternoon, pre- 
monitory of snow, bat Hephzibah'a trim hearth was, 
as nsnal, well-warmed and well-lit, and plain as was 
her tea-eqnipage, the tea, the butter, the cream, the 
cakes, and blackberry-jam of her own making, were 
good enough for a dnchess. 

Gideon, being a wise man, took his tea and cake, 
and talked a reasonable amomit of village gossip, 
and, in short, made himself agreeable in his own 
sturdy, plain-spoken way before he approached the 
object of his visit. Hephzibah had few Mends, and 
in spite of Gideon's ^fEdthfdlness' she never really 
quarrelled with him; even her tough conscience 
respected the Christianity against which her tongue 
often cavilled, and she had a vague feeling that it 
might be for her eternal benefit to keep Mends 
with a Christian man like Gideon ; it was something 
like wearing a charm against * the evil eye.' Not 
that she thought of it in that way, any more than 
she ever acknowledged that she would not, in her 
heart, be able to think quite so well of herself if 
Gideon gave her up altogether. 

'James Ormerod's lass didn't stay long wi* th* 
Clough folk,' said Hephzibah, when other subjects 
of talk were exhausted. ' I reckon she'd a stayed 
for good if young master had said the word. But 
he's a good bit o 's feyther in him, has Tom.' 

' I niver saw it,' said Gideon promptly. He was 
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just going to add that there was very little of the 
Crabtree in Tom, bat prudence forbade. ^As for th' 
lass, she were keen to get away fro' Moor-edge 
altogether. She'd hardly be persuaded to go to th' 
doctor's.* 

'Lasses can easy pretend. Is she goin' to bide 
where she is ?' 

* I met her yesterday, an' she said she were to 
bide through th' winter, at ony rate ; an' one day 
when I saw Miss Orozier, she said th' lassie was 
doin' first-rate. An' she's a judge, I reckon.' 

Hephzibah sniffed. 

' There's a lad i' that house, too, sioh as he is.' 

It was a little difficult for Gideon to restrain a 
sharp answer to this, but he succeeded the more 
easily that he was ahnost sure she meant only to 
provoke him. 

' Th' lass minds me a deal o' year mother,' he 
said. ^ She's summut o' her face an' figure, an' o' 
her ways, too.' 

* She's nowt o' ma mother about her,' retorted 
Hephzibah ; * she's her feyther's lass, ivery inch o' 
her, an' her feyther's tongue too.' 

The conversation was drifiiing into a course that 
seemed likely to spoil Gideon's purpose again, so he 
cut it short there, and turned it into another channel. 

* Oud Martha's goin' to live wi' her daughter i' 
Orotchda', I hear.' 
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'Ond Martha' inhabited an ancient thatched 
cottage standing in a piece of garden ground in the 
'front street* of Moor-edge, and this cottage and 
ground belonged to Hephzibah. 

' Ay ! She's an ond fool. She'll soon be deafened 
yonder, what wi' th' bairns inside and th' traffic 
outside. But she will go.' 

' Has any other body spoke for th' cottage ? * 

' I reckon yo'd know it if they had. A flittin' is 
iverybody's talki' Moor-edge.' 

Hephzibah was not in the least angry with Gideon 
for asking questions, although a stranger might have 
been excused for thinking so. Her resentful tone 
was due to the fact that the cottage was a tumble- 
down old thing which no desirable tenant would 
think of occupying ; and Hephzibah did not quite 
see what use could be made of the piece of land. 
She might build on it, but that meant risk and 
trouble, and perhaps loss. Being where it was, she 
could hardly make a field of it. So she was cross 
with Martha for leaving, and prophesied that she 
would soon want to come back to peace and solitude. 

*D'yo think o* building?' was Gideon's next 
enquiry. 

* D'yo know anybody 'at wants a house ? I might 
build if I knew what I were doin'; not else, lad.' 

* Nay ; I dunnot hear o' anybody 'at wants to flit : 
Pi/ietjo'knowifldo; 
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'Not that I want to build : it's more plague than 
it's worth/ 

'I should think yo'd find it so/ agreed Gideon. 
* Happen 70' might sell it, an' mak better of it.' 

'I'D not sell to Peter nor Simon/ said she, with 
qnick sospicion. 'If they've sent thee on that 
errand, thou may go back an' tell 'em they've as 
mich land as they've ony right to akeady/ 

'I can tell thee I wouldn't come on ony sich 
errand as that ; an' I niver heard either of 'em say 
a word about buyin' aught &o' thee. I reckon they 
know better/ 

'Happen they do/ 

' But if thou'lt sell, I'll make thee an offer/ 

' Thou ? Whatever dost thou want it for ? ' 

* To build on, for sure/ 

' I thought yo' said yo' didn't know 0' onybody 
'at wanted a house/ 

'An' no more I do. But there's a house wanted 
for th' worship of Ood, an' we'll pay thee a fair 
price for thy piece o' land, Hephzibah/ 

'Happen yo' would, an* happen yo* wouldn't. 
Yo' chapel folk are fonder 0' gettin' things for nowt 
than 0' payin' for 'em. But yo'll noan get my land 
either way, I reckon/ 

'We'se goin' to put up a gradely place/ urged 
Gideon. 'Why, lass, 'twould be worth your while 
to give th' land outright for ib! aski^ o^ \i^^\s^ ^^ 
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an' improvement forrard. Bat we donno ask that/ 
he continued hastily; 'nowt o' th' sort: we ony 
want to mak a fair bargain wi' 70'. Say whatten's 
yonr price, an' I'll report to th' Bailding Committee.* 

* Then report this'n : I'll sell 'em th' land if 
they'll promise 'at noan 0' th' Cloagh House folk 
has seats i' th' new chapel.' 

* Hoots, woman ! To' cannot shut th' door o' 
th' sanctuary i' people's faces that gate ! Judgment 
belongs to th' Almighty.' 

*D'yo niver tak' it upon yo' to judge folk ? * 

' Not unless I'm obliged.' 

' Well, I'm obliged, then. I'll neither sell nor give 
land for a chapel where hypocrites an' thieves is as 
good as honest folk, or better if they'se more brass.' 

'I'd niver ask thee to help a chapel 0' that sort ; 
there's not sich a one i' Moor-edge, choose where.' 

Hephzibah did not reply to this, but after a pause 
she repeated her former statement of terms, with 
every appearance of really meaning it. Gideon was 
a little puzzled. The offer was positively ludicrous 
in its way of showing ill-will ; she could not suppose 
for one moment that there was any use in speaking 
so ; but he was not going to take it as a refusal. 

' I'm sure thou does not expect th' Committee to 
mak' any promise 0' that sort, Hephzibah. Peter 
an' Simon are far back enough, according to thy 
own account, without Bbnttm' 'emow^fco' tk' means 
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o' grace. Let them get th' chance o' bein' pricked 
to th' heart some daj bj a word in season.' 
' Little chance o' that ! ' 

* We mun hope to th' last. Suppose somebody 
objected to thee havin' a pew i* chm-ch because 
thou'rt not on good terms wi' thy brothers, an* 
because thou's left th' Methodists ? ' 

This was plain ; but not even to get that land for 
nothing would Gideon let her go unreproved. 

* I'd like to hear o' that. Everybody knows why 
I left th' Methodists. Peter an' Simon thought 
they should ha' taken everything, an' that I should 
think myself well off to keep house for them, an' 
jist get as mich as would keep me besides. Yo* 
wouldn't be on good terms wi' folk 'at talked so.' 

This statement was true so far as it went, but 
there was another side to the story. ' Oud Crab- 
tree's' sons had represented to him that fifty pounds 
a year would be quite enough for Hephzibah, because 
she could keep their house. He made a will leaving 
her more than twice as much, and a cottage besides. 
This did not content her ; it was nqt even a fourth 
of what he had to leave, and the only thing in which 
all the children were agreed, was in ignoring the 
claim of their sister Sarah's child. Hephzibah 
should have had a fourth of her father's property, 
but in her anger against her brothers she resolved 
to nae all her influence with tliQ oldi m^dSiX^ ^\» ^ 
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oodioil executed^ leaving her one-half of the whole^ 
and specially mentioning the old mill with honae 
and cottages adjoining, known as Crabtree Fold. 

This codicil the brothers contested ; the case had 
gone from one stage to another, and a decision was 
to be given immediately. 

The piece of ground Gideon desired to get for the 
chapel was unquestionably Hephzibah% being in- 
cluded in the first disposition ; else he would not 
have treated for it. 

' I don't want to justify thy brothers/ said he ; 
* but, woman, world's gear is a poor thing to mal^ 
sich a wark about. Yo' cannot keep it long at th' 
furthest. Yo've more than yo' want here, an' a 
vast more 'n yo' can carry away wi' yo*. I'd think 
shame to be so taken up wi' stuff 'at mun all be 
parted wi' in a few years, an' niver seen again by 
yo' through all eternity. Foryour soul's sake, think 
o' better things, Hephzibah ! ' 

Gideon spoke earnestly, and the woman's con- 
science was not so dull that it could give no 
response. She was silent a minute, and then said, 
Jbalf sullenly : 

'It's easy talkin', but yo' dunnot like being 
cheated yoarsen. If yo' think so little o' brass, why 
dunnot yo' give all yo' have to th' chapel ? ' 

'An' so I would, sooner than it should be my 
master ; a hundred time^ BOOTk&T! 
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Again there was silence. Presently Gideon made 
a move towards going. 

* Well, I'll tell th' Committee, I s'pose, 'at yo're 
not unwilling to sell th' land if we can agree 'boat 
price ?• 

'Yo'll tell 'em nowt o' th' sort. Just tell 'em 
what I said, an' no more.' 

* Very well,' said Gideon, doggedly. ' Then we 
shall have to pray for 't ' 

* To' can do that if yo' like,' she replied, in a way 
that meant, ' Much difference that will make.' 

* We shall like, depend upon that I We mun 
jnst ask th' Lord to remove all obstacles out o' th' 
way, an' we'll go on prayin' till it's done. " The 
effectual fervent prayer o' a righteous man availeth 
much," thou knows. Th' Lord's cause in Moor- 
edge needs that land, an' I know we shall get it 
some time or other if we make it a matter o' 
prayer.' 

Quite good-humouredly he bade her good-night 
and went away, not altogether dissatisfied with the 
result of the interview. She had not absolutely 
refused to sell the land to them, so the way was 
open for further negotiation. Besides, Gideon was 
thoroughly in earnest in his last declaration. 
Believing as he did that the cause of Methodism 
in Moor-edge absolutely required that piece of 
land, he was persuaded that earnest and united 
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prayer could not &il in its purpose. God would 
give them that land in spite of Hephzibah, if not 
with her free will ; Gideon was sure of that ; he 
would not allow himself to doubt it. 

As for her, she was somewhat angry and uneasy ; 
angry at the request made, the bitter thoughts 
aroused, and the reproof incurred ; and a little 
uneasy on account of Gideon's last words : which 
was precisely what he meant her to be. They 
would pray for it, would they ? pray that all 
obstacles might be taken out of the way, even 
herself, no doubt; they wouldn't stick at that. 
She would not have allowed for a moment that 
these prayers could have any power in such a 
matter ; and yet if they had none, why did the 
thought of them create any uneasiness in her 
mind ? But she was not disturbed about that, nor 
about anything these Methodists might do, not 
she ; only * that felly' had vexed her by preaching 
about things he knew nothing of, and by ' saucing' 
her; she wouldn't ask him to tea again in a 
hurry. Something she had eaten must have dis- 
agreed with her; this nasty pain in her side 
must be indigestion, but it was none the better 
for the excitement of the talk with Gideon. 

She had not been well of late ; the pain in her 
side was a pretty frequent companion, especially 
alter any excitement, and to-night as she sat grimly 
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enduring it^ she said to herself that she would see 
the doctor about it to-morrow. She believed htUe 
in doctors as a mle^ and when she did take physic 
— which was seldom — she affected a special quack 
pill or a dose of herb-tea of some kind ; but this 
pain would not yield to the standard remedies, 
and perhaps the doctor might be able to supply 
* a bottle ' that would relieve it. She would try, at 
any rate. 

Her sallow face, scored deep with lines of world- 
liness, and now with lines of pain, testified to her 
need of healing both for mind and body. There 
was no peace, no submission, no hopefulness in the 
hard outlines and careworn look ; it was the face 
of one who was going down the hill of life, and 
finding upon it only a cold shadow of what ' might 
have been ' — no sunset glory shining over the dreary 
path. 

The eight-day clock ticked seriously in its 
polished mahogany-case, the fire crackled and 
flamed, the cat on the hearth purred, but no 
other sound disturbed the stiUness of the quiet 
house. Somehow or other, an unbidden thought 
crept into Hephzibah's mind : the remembrance 
of a letter written to her by her sister many years 
ago, when she first knew that her life on earth 
could not last much longer. It was before their 
father died, and before Hephz\ba\i Yiafii ^ojwi^j^^ 
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in getting the codicil made to his will. Sarah had 
written begging that Hephzibah would induce her 
fether to think kindly of the daughter he had cast 
off, and to provide at least in some way for her 
only living child. If Hephzibah had listened to 
this request, and had used her influence with the 
old man to secure an equal division of his pro- 
perty between all his children, she herself would 
have received quite as much as she needed for 
every comfort of existence, and there would have 
been no excuse whatever for disputing the arrange- 
ment on the ground that it was executed under 
her influence for her own undue advantage. But 
she let the request lie unheeded for some time, 
then she answered it coldly, saying that she could 
do nothing in the matter, and the next message 
she received was that of her sister's death, which 
occurred very soon afterwards. Nothing more was 
heard of James Ormerod or of his daughter, until 
Effie sent word of his death at Crotchdale on his 
way to seek a home for her amongst her kin. 

All this memory brought up unpityingly before 
the lonely, embittered woman, and she could not 
thrust memory back into its grave; it would present 
itself to her with stem finger uplifted. She 
attempted self-justification, and it was as if a 
voice answered out of the silence of the house. 
It was a house fall of memories. In the rooms 
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apstairs her father and mother died, and on that 
Tery 'hearth where she sat, many a scene of family 
life had been enacted, some of them of a kind 
that left seeds of bitterness which rankled yet. 

'Folk should be content wi* their beds when 
they've made 'em theirsen; not make 'em lumpy 
an' then grumble at th' lumps, and come to other 
folk to get 'em smoothed out agen. I've no 
patience wi' sich foolishness !' 

'Have you always succeeded in making your 
own bed quite smooth? Are there not some 
painfal knots in it which often prevent your 
rest?' 

Low was the voice that made this answer, but it 
would be heard. 

* What of that ? I don't mak' a wark about it, 
anyway, an' I did my best.' 

* Did you really ? Do you honestly think so ? 
Consider ! ' 

* I've had to mind my own interests ; there was 
no one else to take my part ; it's each for theirsen 
i' this warld.' 

* In this world,perhaps; but what about the other? ' 

* We'll see about th' other when we get there. 
Happen th' parsons is mistaken about it; theyVe 
niver been there to see.' 

' Was Christ mistaken about it ? And what 
does He say in the parable of the lidiTiiasLV 
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Much longer the qniet voioe would have con- 
tinued^ but Hepbzibah determined to listen no 
more. She rose and began to dose the house for 
the night. But still at intervals her hand was 
pressed against her side, and as she slowly dimbed 
the steep, narrow stair, her face looked very wan. 
Presently her light was put out, and a silence as 
of death reigned in the dwelling, but sleep was 
long in coming, and brought terrifying dreams 
worse even than waking thoughts. 

Outside the night lay dark upon the moor, and 
a low chill breeze crept over the ridge and down 
into the sleeping valley. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A SENTENCE OF DEATH. 




OOB-EBaE used to be in the parish of 
Crotchdale^ an old parish that spread 
far and wide over moor and field, 
npland and valley. But a few years 
before this time it was discovered that 
Methodists and other dangerous persons 
were increasing as the moorland villages 
and the towns in the valleys increased in size ; 
and in Episcopalian circles it was decreed that 
'something must be done.' The bishop bestirred 
himself, and so did some laymen; money was 
obtained in Crotchdale and elsewhere, and churches 
were built at Burwood, Moor-edge, and another 
village on the other side of the parish. There had 
be^ small Methodist chapels and Societies in all 
these places since the days of Wesley, but the chapel 
in Moor-edge was a very humble affair, and rather 
hid itself away from the stxeet \ ^\!Sa \k^ T!iSs<^ 
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Oothic chorcby with a sabstantial parsonage beside 
it, seemed to look down with conscious saperiority 
from a wooded monnt behind the village. 

The Beverend Septimns Lord, on becoming the 
iBcnmbent of this chnrch, believed that the days 
of Methodism in Moor-edge were nnmbered. He 
was to be the means of rooting it ont, and gathering 
its professors under the wing of the loving Mother- 
church. He was evangelical in doctrine and 
moderate in the use of ritual. He visited every- 
body in the village regularly, with the exception ot* 
a few sturdy Methodists, who at his first visit had 
made it abundantly evident that as a friend he could 
come, but as * vicar of Moor-edge' he was not 
wanted. He set up a Day-school, making its 
benefits dependent upon attendance at the Sunday- 
school ; and the Whitsuntide festival was the most 
gorgeous that had ever been seen in that land of 
Sunday-school celebrations. In spite of all this, 
he discovered that the Methodists actually talked 
of building a new chapel, and were looking out for 
a site. 

Now there was nothing blameable in Mr. Lord's 
thinking his own church good for every one ; nor 
could one reasonably quarrel with him for visiting 
all his ^parishioners,' whether spiritually they 
belonged to his flock or not. But it was different 
Fith the school affair, and this method of propa- 
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gating Christianity by bribery, was resented by 
the high-spirited, independent people on whom 
it was tried. The Crabtrees had a school in 
connection with their factory, and it was made 
to serve the needs of the place. The vicar only 
got the children of his own proper flock, and 
not all even of them. He was a pious, industrious 
man, who prided himself on being exceedingly 
affable to everybody, and spent upon school 
and church all his ecclesiastical income; yet 
the spujtnal life of Moor-edge owed little to his 
presence. 

This matter of the new chapel and the site for 
it was troubling Mr. Lord just now. If the site 
could not be obtained the chapel could not be 
built, and he had akeady seen the lord of the 
manor and secured his influence against the scheme. 
But unfortunately the Crabtrees owned most of 
the land in the village, and their influence would 
go the other way — even Peter's and Simon's. 
Hephzibah, however, attended St. Cuthbert's, and 
to Hephzibah the incumbent resolved to go, in the 
hope that he could persuade her at least to promise 
that no land of hers should be obtained by the 
'sectaries.' He never stopped to ask himself 
whether this peculiar way of practising the 
Christianity he professed was calculated to re- 
commend it to fsaxAi people as the brothers 
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Crabtree — or, eay^ EfBe^ who was observing 
Christianity and its professors closely^ and oom- 
paring them with her father and his precepts. 

The Groziers were members of the Established 
Churchy and Effie had gone with them to its services 
several times^ though she had also been occasionally 
to the Methodist chapel. At present she preferred 
the services at St. Cathbert's; the music there was 
very good for a village church, and Effie enjoyed it 
as music ; yet there was something in the spiritual 
atmosphere of the chapel that drew her to it. 

Meantime, it was from Miss Crozier that she was 
to some extent learning what Christianity is, and 
what it can do for its disciples. To some extent, 
I say, for she did not yet know enough of her 
mistress's life to see thoroughly how Christianiiy 
worked in it ; the time for that was not come. 

Her own life moved on monotonously and some- 
times sadly enough, but with slowly-increasing 
resignation. Her health began to recover from the 
strain put upon it, and as health improved, peace 
also grew. She never got the length of cheerfulness 
— the world around her seemed too dark yet for 
that; but she found satisfaction in doing well the 
work laid to her hand. She liked Miss Orozier, 
she saw Tom and Gideon often enough to feel that 
she was not without friends ; and so time passed 
hj, BB, thank God I it does pass over the heads of 
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the greatest snffereiBy or how could they bear the 
bnrden of this strange^ sad life ? 

It was the Monday morning following Gideon's 
visit to Hephzibah^ and Effie was engaged in that 
white-stoning of the front door-step so dear to the 
&ncy of the north-country housewife, when she was 
astonished by the sight of her aunt coming along, 
the road. Effie went on rubbing the step with the 
soft white stone, supposing that Hephzibah had 
business at the mill which she could not entrust to 
any one else. But in a minute a strong, hoarse 
voice spoke to her, recalling that day when she 
unwillingly presented herself to the strange aunt 
and was turned away. 

'Is th' doctor in?' 

Effie rose to her feet in some conftudon, but her 
aunt showed none. She addressed the girl just as 
the doctor's servant, and as she followed her into 
the house, her keen eyes took note of every detail 
in Effie's appearance, and in that of the entrance- 
lobby and the surgery. She observed the girl's 
sensible short winsey gown, little woollen shawl 
over the shoulders, and smoothly-arranged hair ; 
she perceived the evidences of good management 
and thorough cleanliness in the house, and she said 
to herself that Effie had learnt tidy ways, at any 
rate ; nor could she deny the truth of what Gideon 
said, that she was very like her mother^ Bu.t th& 
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doctor was in his snrgeiy^ and Hephzibah had to 
tell him what bronght her there ; she had come to 
consult him about the pain that had so often 
troubled her of late^ and two or three questions 
showed him the necessity of examining her carefully. 
E£ELe went on with her work^ wondering if her aunt 
were seriously ill; she looked old and wom^ certainly; 
and then the girl's mind went back to her £Either's 
illness^ and she was going over that sad, weaiy 
time^ her hands the while mechanically — but not 
carelessly — ^rubbing the brasses about the front 
door, when her aunt came out and went away 
home without taking the slightest notice of her. 
Effie caught sight of her set face as she passed, and 
was more startled than by her approach. She 
watched her going slowly along the road, and 
wondered what the strange, hard look of the lined 
face could mean. It was not a look of pain« so 
much as of fear ; Effie felt that it would haunt her. 
Just then the doctor came out, and before Effie 
could frame a question he said : 

'That is your aunt ? ' 

Effie said Yes, and asked if she were ill. 

' She's worse than she quite knows. Her life's 
hanging on a thread. IVe told her if she has any 
affairs to arrange to do it at once. I wonder if she's 
made a will.' 

Effie paid little attention to thft laat words ; she 
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did not expect to benefit by any will of her annt 
Hephzibah's, bnt the doctoi^s verdict took hold 
of her mind ; she could think of little else all day; 
whatever she was doings that strange, gray face was 
before her, with the fear stamped npon it. 

Hephzibah went slowly up the uneven street, 
with two or three phrases sounding in her ears and 
pressing upon her a meaning that she refused to 
credit, and yet felt she must : 

*The heart is seriously aflfected;' 'Ton must 
avoid all excitement;' 'are your afiPairs all in 

order ? ' She had never spent a day in bed since 
she could remember; illness had always been an 
unprofitable way of spending time that other people 
indulged in ; death a calamity that overtook other 
people ; she had nothing to do with eith^. Now 
how was it? Did *the shadow feared of man' 
stand in her path ? Did it stretch forth a gaunt, 
cold hand to touch her shoulder ? It could not 
be ! And yet — ^her heart seemed to be in that icy 
clutch — she felt the damp chill of the tomb. Forty- 
five years lay behind her ; she looked down them, 
and saw the Hephzibah she knew, always strong 
and active, contemptuous of feeble persons, vigorous 
in following schemes for her own benefit, occupied 
with the thought of fresh gain, and the power it 
would give of punishing those who might have done 
her wrong. But that Hephzibah was gone« and 
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instead of her there was a woman touched with pain 
like others, and doomed like others to leave her 
schemes and her gains, and depart into the silent 
darkness. 

Of course there is heaven for those who— who^ 
well, for all respectable people. She has always 
gone to church or chapel, has listened to sermons, 
has read the Bible and FilgrimU Frogre^i, and 
sometimes a religious magazine, on Sundays ; and 
she has given away at different times what seem to 
her considerable sums, and these things are con- 
sidered to be an insurance against any unpleasant 
change that death might otherwise cause. But 
heaven ! — what is it ? She does not know : they say 
it means glorifying God and enjoying Him for 
ever; but these words have no meaning to her. 
She does know this moorland village ; she knows 
the houses that belong to her, the tenants who 
pay her some deference, the brothers whom she 
hopes to triumph over, Gideon, and others not so 
well off as herself ; she knows the gray, cold winters 
and the warm, summer days ; she knows the taste 
of good fbod and the comfort of a warm hearth, and 
the pleasant sense of being able to have luxuries if 
she chose ; — ^but heaven, what is it ? Take away 
this cold, dark fear, give her the health she used to 
have, the law-triumph she hopes to have, give her 
— ^what she has somewhat miaaed — a friend or two 
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—and ihafc keen pleasure in her possessionB which 
has begun to fade ; — give her these^ and it wonld 
be heaven. Something assnres her that this is not 
the heaven they talk about at the chapel^ but this 
is the heaven she wants : give her this^ and give it 
hetherei 

She went into her honse^ turned into the gloomy 
parlour and sat down^ her gaze passing over all the 
ftmiliar objects: the portraits of her father and 
mother ; her father's desk ; the family Bible on the 
side-table ; her mother^s cherished bits of china in 
the comer cupboard^ — and the thought of herself 
in any other surroundings seemed incredible^ Death 
slunk back^ the Usual took hold of her again. 

* I'm noan so old yet ; mother an' feyther were 
more than seventy ; doctors like to make yo' out bad 
that they may get th' credit o' curing yo*. I'll not 
frighten mysen'.' 

So she put it by for the time^ but the wan look 
did not leave her fitce. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




THE VICAE'S PUEPOSB. 

HE next day Mr. Lord called upon 
Hephzibah^ and was ushered into the 
grim parlour^ sacred to horse-hair and 
white antimacassars. Placing himself upon 
the Bofa^ and making a pretence of being 
comfortable^ he enquired after her health. 
* Nowt to brag of> and nowt to complain of/ was 
the response in a tone that closed the topic against 
farther pursuit, and as a clergyman generaDj gets 
more than enough talk about ailments, Mr. Lord 
gratefully turned to the weather. Hephzibah agreed 
with his account of it, but propounded no views of 
her own, and the poor man began to feel desperate. 
He must approach that chapel business by degrees, 
it could not be entered upon abruptly, and fortune 
was not favouring him. All at once Hephzibah 
started a topic. 

'Parson, do yo' say 'at folks' kin ha' a right to 
all they choose to ask? 
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* Certainly not ; that would never do. Bat what 
are you referring to V 

* An' yo' dunnot give to a' 'at ask fro* yo* ?* 

* How could I ? Charity is a duty, but encour- 
agement of idleness and thrifUessness is a sin. We 
must judge as fairly as we con, and give to the best 
objects ; if we do that, and give a right proportion 
of our means, we shall do right.' 

This was not quite to Hephzibah's mind, but she 
extracted from it what was, and lefb the rest. 

* Yo 're reet. I cannot bear to encourage thriftless 
folk. Bairns should be brought up to depend upo' 
themselves, an' not to seek brass fro' their friends. 
I dunnot hold wi' that.' 

Light began to dawn upon Mr. Lord. He had 
heard somewhat of Effie's story. 

'But after all we must not be too hard upon 
people, you know. Some have not the advantages 
that Ml to the lot of others, and certainly members 
of one family if they try to help themselves have 
a right to expect such help and sympathy as the 
others can give them. And we are all members of 
one great Family.' 

' Advantages come much th' same to all, 7 think ; 
only some folk niver mak' ought of 'em, choose how 
many they have.' 

* Well, in such cases it may become a question 
how long one should continue giving kd^^ TbL<^\\. 

H 
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there are other cases in which giving does harm 
because it enables people to do what is wrong. 
For example/ said he^ sliding with great dexterity 
from sound principle to doubtful application, ' the 
Church has a right to expect that her children will 
not encourage schism and division by thoughtless 
giving.' 

A very serious look accompanied this^ but the 
awful word 'schism' was lost upon Hephzibah. 
She continued her own train of thought^ justifying 
herself. 

* I hear/ continued the vicar^ ' that there is some 
talk of a new Methodist chapel. Now I really 
cannot see how any one can ask for money for that. 
Here is a beautiftd churchy large enough to hold all 
the people in Moor-edge who are ever out at one 
time; the seats are free, the music is good ; and 
what pretence can there be for continuing services 
which were hardly schismatical before, but certainly 
are so now ? Every one knows that Wesley himself 
earnestly deprecated disobedience to the Chnrch; 
he deeply felt the sin of schism. I hope. Miss Orab- 
tree, that you will not give these misguided people 
any assistance/ 

'Miss Orabtree' was not sorry to be assured that 
it would be very sinful for her to give the Methodists 
anything, but it struck her as rather odd that the 
near should speak in one bieatk of the brotherhood 
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of all men^ and in the next shonld deny his brothers 
the right to those religions exercises that snited 
them best. At least she thought this in her own 
wordS} and felt besides a true north-country hatred 
of interference. She would not ask the vicar what 
she should do with her money. 

* They're seekin' land for a site^ I hear/ she said 
dowly. 

'Yes; and I feel quite justified in hoping that 
they will not get any. I would not object to the 
retention of the old chapel for the use of persons who 
wished to ''meet in Olasd/' as they call it^ and for 
an in&nt school ; but I am sure, besides this, the 
authorized services of the Church offer all that the 
most devout can need. I read evening prayers and 
preach a sermon every Wednesday evening, and 
morning prayers every Saint's day, and there are all 
the Lent services. Gideon Bamford has no right to 
collect money for such an object. I trust. Miss 
Orabtree, that you agree with me ?' 

He wanted to get a promise out of her; but 
although she had no intention of giving anything 
to the new chapel, and thought she would not sell 
land for it either, she would not renounce her 
freedom. She had more regard for Gideon than for 
the vicar. 

'Oil dunnot hold wi* everlastin' meetin', not I ; 
nor wi* everlasfcin' givin' either -, «d! \\?^ \i^>3cL^ 

H 2 
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Methodists ; but iverybody to their taste^ say I : an' 
if th' Methodists preach o'er long^ th' prayers at 
Church is o'er long too.' 

This was not satis&ctory^ so the vicar spoke more 
strongly : 

' It is my duty to warn my parishioners of the 
sin they commit in encouraging disobedience to the 
Church. There are very lax ideas in this place 
regarding the sin of dissent. I do hope^ Miss 
Crabtree^ that you> as a leading person in the 
village, will set a good example, and — ' 

Before he could finish these remarks, Hephzibah 
rose and went to the front door to meet a messenger 
from her Crotchdale lawyer, who had entered the 
mill-yard. He brought a packet for her — the long- 
expected news of the law-suit, no doubt ; and so 
sure did she feel of the result, that she went back to 
the parlour to open the envelope, quite willing that 
Mr. Lord should witness her triumph. He knew 
nothing about the communication, of course ; but 
the excited, almost eager look in her face stmck 
him; he scarcely thought she could appear so 
animated. But almost immediately the lines changed 
to their habitual hardness, the slight flush passed 
into a marked pallor, and an expression of fierce 
anger came into the eyes and mouth. Hephzibah's 
brain was in a whirl — she was reading words over 
and over without seeing tkevx CiQimsiQtiQn« bat the 
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general drift was forcing itself npon her^ and raising 
in her breast a tempest of impotent wrath which 
ahnost choked her. Suddenly she cmmpled the 
papers together^ and in utter Any threw them 
away ; then^ as suddenly^ clutched at her side^ and 
with a piercing cry fell forward. Mr. Lord^ who 
was watching her anxiously^ was just able to save 
her from striking the floor. Was she dying in that 
fit of angry passion ? 



CHAPTER IX. 




A HARD LESSON. 

FFiE was 'cleaning up' after dinner^ 
when the doctor came into the 
kitchen. 

* See that James takes this medicine 

to your aunt/ he said^ showing her a 

bottle. * I am going out again/ 

'Is she ill ? ' asked Effie. She never spoke of 

Hephzibah as her aunt^ but she conld hardly profess 

not to know who was meant by the term. 

' She nearly went off altogether an hour or two 
since ; and she's not out of danger yet. I told her 
to avoid excitement.' 

Effie did not ask what he referred to. She 
promised to see that the medicine was sent soon. 

'And tell my sister that Fm going intoBorwood, 
and I don't know when I shall get home. She 
needn't sit up for me.' 
With that he departed, and presently Effie heard 
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the horse's feet dattermg down the Clongh. She 
thought to herself that he might surely find some 
acquaintances whom his sister conld visit with him. 
Miss Crozier never went anywhere^ except into 
Grotchdale on rare shopping expeditions^ which 
only tired her. She had been there to-day^ though 
for what reason EflELe did not know ; nothing in 
the way of shopping seemed to have been done ; 
and she had appeared very desirous that her brother 
fshould not know of her excursion. It was Crotch- 
dale market-day^ and she had gone and returned 
with Tom Grabtree in the dog-cart^ yet looked more 
than nsually exhausted, and afber making a pretence 
of dining which any one but the doctor — so Effie 
said to herself indignantly — would have noticed, 
fihe had gone to her own room. 

Effie did not know what burden her mistress 
brought home that day, nor what sharp struggle was 
going on in the quiet room upstairs, but she felt that 
some serious trouble was in the air, and she was 
sorry for Miss Orozier : sorry for her in those cares 
and vexations which attended her every day, and 
sorry also for this unknown trouble that seemed to 
be impending. She said to herself that it was easy 
to be a man, and ride selfishly away from dull 
monotony and dispiriting circumstances. 

Then, as she went about her work, her aunt's 
illness recurred to mind, and she lem&YDih^c^ \ks& 
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strange look which had startled her the day befbre. 
WeU^ she who had been so hard to others, so bitter 
and crnel^ would know now what it was to snfbr, 
and if she escaped poverty, she wonld certainly be 
lonely and unloved. It was a just punishment, and 
Effie hoped she would feel it. 

As far as Effie could yet be said to have gained 
any faith at all, it was faith in a God Who would 
prove Himself a just Ruler, an unerring Judge. 
In reading the Bible, it was this representation of 
God she looked for, and it laid hold of her mind, 
wrought itself in with her daily thoughts, and 
became, more than she knew, a guide towards Christ- 
ianity : but only a guide along part of the way. 
Believing this, she left behind her &ther^s scepticism^ 
but she could not reach Christianity, the religion of 
repentance and love. Gentle and diffident as she was 
in manner, and self-denying as she could be for those 
she liked, or at any rate did not dislike, there 
always burned within her a slow fire of resentment 
against the injustice and treachery of her kinsfolk. 
And when she found the Bible threatening a day of 
retribution for all evil deeds, she searched eagerly 
for more of the same doctrine. Is there a Qod ? 
Is there a future life ? She hoped so ; she wished 
her father had believed it ; and slowly her own hope 
passed into belief; but only a very heathen kind 
of belief as yet, which p«id ^Ule heed to the 
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Gospels^ and fastened upon parts of the Old 
Testament in preference. So her chief thought 
now was that her aunt's punishment was beginnings 
and ought to be a very severe one, if there was really 
any justice in the universe. 

The winter daylight faded soon from the narrow 
rooms, overshadowed as they were by the trees 
surrounding Clough House, and by the great wall 
of the &ctory. Effie's movements hardly disturbed 
the dreary quietude of the dwelling. By-and-by 
came the bustle of the work-people going home 
for the evening, then the factory gates were closed, 
and silence settled down more completely than 
before. Effie lit the lamp, and took some needle- 
work, wishing that Miss Crozier would come 
downstairs, or ring for tea, or that something else 
would happen to keep her thoughts from travelling 
the old round and reaching the old stages of sorrow, 
weariness and indignation. 

Something did happen presently. The yard gate 
opened, and some one crossed the enclosure and 
knocked at the kitchen door. Opening it, Effie saw 
Gideon. He announced that he had 'summut' 
to say to her, and she brought him into the warm» 
comfortable kitchen. 

' Yo've heard about year aunt, I reckon ? ' he said. 
* Whatten did th' doctor think on her V 

* He said she was not out of danger ^^t>« 
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'Then hell be goin' in to flee her agen to neet?' 

Eflfie scaroelj thought that^ after what he had 
eaidy which she repeated. Gideon pushed out hiB 
under-lip. 

'A mm doctor he is, for snie. I thowt after 
that wark about Simon o' Hawkwnng'B bairn he'd 
ha' minded folk better for a while. That were 
very near a conrt business. Howsomever, I munna 
come to his own house to sauce him, an' his doin's 
are none o' mj concern just now. Whatten will 
your aunt do now hoo's bed-fast ? * 

' Stay there, I suppose ; and maybe learn to have 
some pity for other folk.' 

' Hoo'll not be hersel' agen fur a good bit, if hoo 
iver is. Did yo' hear whatten it was that brought 
on the fit?' 

Effie had not heard, and her manner intimated 
that she felt little interest in the matter, but Gideon 
went on to tell her. 

'Thou knows all about the lawsuit between thy 
folk ' 

' Don't call them my folk,' interjected EflELe, but 
Gideon went on, without pause. 

' An' how thy aunt got th' owd men to nLak* 
what they call a codicil to 's will, leavin' her all 
Orabtree Fold, besides money i' shares, over an' 
above whatten her brothers thowt hoo should have. 
Wiei}, th' news came this forenoon that it 's all 
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sattlddy an' hoo gets th' honse i' Crabtree Fold, but 
not ih' owd factory, nor th' cottages ; an' Mr. Lord, 
who was there when ih' letter came, says hoo just 
went off in a fit. I don't doubt it 's a hard blow 
to her, though whatten Hephzibah wanted wi' th' 
fiactoiy nobody can see; 't would only ha' bin a 
plague to her. But if hoo once taks up a notion, 
hoo sticks to 't like a dog to a bone.' 

* How much will she have altogether, do you 
suppose?' 

* About a hundred and twenty a year, I reckon, 
includin' th' value o' th' house, but maybe it 's 
less ; some o' her land dunnot bring in mich.' 

* And my mother had nothing,' said EfGie bitterly. 
* She might have been living now if she had been 
able to pay for good nursing and change of air, and 
the best food ; and I know father would not have 
died if it had not been for — * Her voice broke and 
left the sentence unfinished. 

Gideon felt that it was not going to be easy for 
him to bring out his business. 

* It's little ease or comfort her brass '11 give her. 
It'll pay for food and sich-like, but it wunna buy 
love or respect, an' I doubt if it's goin' to buy her 
a nurse even. My misses is wi' her now, an' hoo'll 
bide all neet ; but hoo cannot leave wer own house 
altogether ; an' there seems no other body ready to 
step in.' 
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Effie was bnsy with her own sad thoughts, and 
scarcely heard him. 

* If thy mother wer* loved an' sorrowed for, an* 
above all, if she wer* a pious wmnman, she wer^ a 
whole world richer than her sister, lass. Didn't ih* 
Master die in poverty and shame and agony, and 
haven't thousands of martyrs, of whom the world 
was not worthy, died so too ? Hephzibah is the 
body that needs pity, lass, I do assure thee. If 
thou knew her as well as I do, thou would pity her 
from th' bottom of thy heart.' 

*Did she pity my mother? — did she pity my 
father ? — did she not throw his last letter into the 
fire, as you well know ? ' 

The girl's passionate indignation was so nnlike 
her usual manner that it startled Gideon a little. 

* Nevertheless, thou must pity her ; thou must go 
and nurse her.' 

Gideon was a little unwise here ; he should not 
have said must. But at first Effie did not notice 
this word. She only stared in amazement. 

' Thou's got a gradely chance to return good for 
evil : thou mun not let it slip.' 

* You are talking nonsense.' 

' I saw Miss Crozier i' th' village to-day, an' I 
spoke to her about it. She'll not stand i' th' way.' 

'Miss Crozier is good to everybody but heradf ; 
since you've so much pity to «p«x^, ^\^^ \\«c wnneJ 
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Now Gideon was not used to being crossed, and 
did not like it; when openlj thwarted he was apt 
to show some anger, and not a little sternness. And 
he had made np his mind that it was the right thing 
that Effie should go to her annt's help. His next 
remark was yery tme, but it had no effect upon 
Effie, who was also angry and determined, and 
honestly thought him quite in the wrong. 

* Lass, yo' cannot trust in God's mercy if yo' 
show none ; yo' cannot be forgiven if yo' dannot 
forgive.' 

* Ton know perfectly well what things that woman 
has said about me since I came to Moor-edge : that 
I sought her money, and other things as bad. My 
duty a while ago, according to you, was to come 
here, and I came ; now, when I am needed here, 
you say it is my duty to go to a person who hates 
the sight of me. I can decide on my duty for 
myself: Miss Orozier wants me.' 

* Thou has the real Crabtree temper, lass,' said 
Gideon; ^I trust the Lord will be more merciful 
to thee than thou art to an erring fellow-creature.' 

Here another knock at the kitchen door inter- 
rupted the conversation. When the door was 
opened, Tom walked in. Effie at once surmised a 
plot between the two, and showed considerable 
stiffhess; her supposition was wrong, however. 
The diversion gave Gideon tim.^ to &d t\i^ \i^ 
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had perhaps not chosen the most likely way to 
succeed in his purpose^ and he took his leave, 
saying only as he went away : ' Donnot fear that 
th' owd wumman 11 think thou'rt after her brass; 

111 put that reet; 111 tell her thy nndes 11 save 
thee fro' bein' troubled wi' gear. They're Teiy 
kind that way ; quite willin' to save other folk fro' 
th' care o' brass and land ; and theyll cdiow that 
kindness to thee^ lass, choose what else they do.' 

Tom's presence made no difference to this speech ; 
Gideon's opinion of the Crabtrees was expressed 
quite freely to themselves as well as to other people ; 
and, whether Tom Uked them or not, the old men 
rather enjoyed their manager's keen sayings. 

' You must not mind Gideon/ said Tom, when 
Effie closed the door and came back to the fireside. 
' He always tells folk all the worst he thinks of 
them, and keeps the best to himself: that's our 
way in Moor-edge. Now come and sit down, and 
let's have a comfortable chat. Never mind that 
knitting.' 

He made her smile by throwing her work into 
the farthest comer, and placing a seat for her near 
his own ; then made her smile again by the manner 
of his next remark. 

' Do you know what I do when I want to make 
up my mind about something that is proposed ? I 
my to myself, first, "What mmt be attended to 
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anyhow?" and next I say to myself, "How can 
other matters be squared accordingly ? " Now, will 
you take my plan? It's "tried," as Mr. Wesley 
used to say.' 

* What did he say ? ' said Effie, willing to put 
oflf the other subject. *Is that the Mr. Wesley 
you chapel people are always talking of ? ' 

'The same. You must know that he wrote 
almost every sort of book, and one of them is about 
medicine, in which he wrote, " Tried," after every 
remedy he had used and tested. Now, I can say of 
my plan, "Tried." Shall we apply it to present 
circumstances, and see how it works ?' 

* If you like,' said Effie, in a careless tone. 

* Well, see then I Here's an old woman taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill. Of course she must 
be nursed; that's the thing that must be done« 
Then, who will go, or who will she have ? She's 
never been used with strangers, and I don't think 
she would bear to have one. Mary Bamford has 
her own house to look after, although she's very 
willing to do all she can for a neighbour ; and it 
isn't easy to iBnd anybody who knows Hephzibah, 
and will go about her. She hasn't made friends.' 

* I should think not,' said Effie, shortly. 

* Well, what's to be done ? She must have some- 
body ; those who know her don't care to go, except 
Mary Bamford, and she's enough work of her owu '^ 
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and if we hire a norse^ I don't believe the old 
woman wonld have her^ or that she would stay. 
Besides, nurses are scarce in these parts. Will yon 
go along to-morrow, at any rate, Effie, and stay a 
day or two ? ' 

* Do you suppose she would have tne f Ton surely 
forget how she shut the door in my &ce ? ' 

'Well, she can't do that just now, at any rate ; 
and you know about sickness ; she would soon be 
glad to have you. Perhaps she may get about 
again in a day or two.' 

* I cannot leave Miss Crozier ; she needs me quite 
as much, and she wants me.' 

* Just for a few days ; surely she could spare yon. 
I'll send in some one from the factory, and pay her 
the factory wage as usual : it'll likely not be for 
long. The fact is, no one will stop with aunt for 
money ; it must be done for love.' 

* Love ! Who loves her f ' 

' True enough and sad enough, EfGie,' Tom gravely 
replied. 'But God loves her, if no one else does.' 

In her heart Effie did not believe this. How 
could God love what was too unlovely for man ? 
She had never yet felt that sense of personal un- 
loveliness, that sense of sin, which cries out for a 
loving God Who wiU care for the unlovely, and 
pity and pardon the sinner, and therefore she filt 
no obligation to show Bnch love. 
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* WeD, I can't love her ; there's no liking lost 
between us/ said the girl^ bitterly^ and Tom was 
startled by her tone^ as Gideon was. Bat he made 
more allowance for her provocations^ and — well, 
Gideon had not observed how mnch better Effie 
looked of late than she did when her weary, pale 
£EU)e was first seen in Moor-edge ; nor had he noticed 
the brightness which the excitement of this evening 
gave to her eyes and cheeks. Tom watched her 
for a few moments^ while she sat looking into the 
fire and saying to herself that it was not her duty 
to do this most unwelcome thing. Then he said 
gently : 

' Efiie^ I believe the Master has made things fall 
cut this way jost that you may have a chance of 
cdiowing whether you really wish to follow Him or 
not. I do believe He's marked out this path for 
you. Don't turn away from it.' 

* She'll just say I was wanting her money,' per- 
sisted Effie. 

'WeD,' said Miss Crozier's voice behind her, 
making Effie start, — * weU ? You'll not do much 
in this world, Effie, if you wait for people to 
understand your motives. Sometimes, certainly, we 
ought to avoid misconstruction, but there are times 
when we are not to mind what people say or think.' 

* But, ma'am — they want me to leave you — they 
want me to give up all self-respect — >' 

I 
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Effie conld hardly speak for siirprifie that Miss 
Orozier shonld be siding with the others. And so 
white and tired as she looked^ too ! It was quite 
ridicnlons, Ei&e thought to herself. 

* Why do you object to go to your aunt, Effle? 
Because yoU think you are wanted here, or becanse 
you don't like to go there ? Be quite honest, now. 
I am willing to spare you for a while, in otAsst 
that you may return good for evil to that lonely 
woman in the village ; that you may do Ohrisfs errand 
to her, and by helping her to believe in Him, may 
come nearer to believing in Him yourself. If yon 
draw back now, EjQie, you may never have such a 
chance again. You can't like her, perhaps, but 
you can pity her, you can bear with her, you can 
forgive her, and remember that she is one of God's 
creatures like yourself, and that He bears with yon 
and with her every day. If He does not love all 
His creatures, Effie, we dare not suppose that He 
loves us ; and if we are not doing a little something 
to help forward His redeeming work, we are fit 
neither for earth nor heaven,' 

Miss Crozier had never spoken in this way in 
Effie's hearing before, and her words were the more 
impressive. The girl was silenced — confounded: 
&om the quarter where she had expected support, 
came help to the other side ; she could not under- 
BtBJii it^ nor imagme ^by Mis& Qtozver^ above all, 
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should argae in this way. The lady went away^ and 
theie was a long silence. 

* m take care of Miss Orozier/ said Tom presently. 
* m go into Crotchdale to-morrow and get her a 
right serrant lass^ if there's one to be had anywhere. 
SMll not want help ; she's not the sort that are 
left lonely and helpless.' 

♦Weill' ejaculated Effie. 'Do yon think a 
stranger will be able to do everything just at once, and 
will see that she takes care of herself ? Things are 
mixed up enough ahready in this world — ^the hard 
chairs and the dry bread to the good people^ and 
the so£as and nice things to the bad ones. Why do 
you try to mix them more ?' 

Tom smiled a little. 

' So as they may get rightly mixed, and come out 
fidr in the long run, for sure. That's just what God 
is doing, I reckon. See now, Effie, I'll come for 
you to-morrow evening, and take you up to the 
Fold, and Mary Bamford wiU go in with you.' 

He laid his hand persuasively upon her arm, and 
she neither refused nor assented, only said, ' I won't 
leave Miss Crozier alone ; she's not fit for it.' 

Whereupon Tom bound himself to go into town 
next morning and procure a ' reef servant lass of 
suitable age to fill Effie's place in the doctor's house- 
hold. 

' And if aunt Hephzy puts on you 1:^0 tccos^^^^ 

I 2 
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yon let me know, and I and Gideon 'II come np 
and make it right. Mind, I'm yonr friend 1 ' 

But he could not get a smile from her. Daty had 
presented itself in an aspect hideons and almost 
terrifying ; she wonld not own yet that it was dntf ; 
only, every one was against her, and she mnsb 
comply with their notion for a while. It was like 
enough, after all, that the old woman for whose 
benefit they were so anxious, would refuse to have 
about her the niece whom she had ill-used. EfiSe 
was persuaded that this would be the end of the 
attempt, but she intensely disliked making it : she 
resented the arguments that had been addressed 
to her. Hephzibah was suffering the just punish- 
ment of her sins, and ought to be left to suffer it. 
The only pity was that Peter and Simon did not 
suffer too. Also it was a great pity that Tom belonged 
to such a set. She forgot for the time that she herself 
belonged to it. 

This was brought home to her, however, the next 
evening, when she found herself for the first time in 
the house where her mother was bom and had grown 
up. A confusion of thoughts passed through her 
mind when she stood upon the hearth where her 
mother must so often have stood, and looked upon 
one object and another that must once have been 
familiar to her mother, or used by her. Some 
of them Effie had lieaid.\ieT &e,^f^)^sAx^^^Qised 
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Q with a strange thrill, which passed through 
often during the first days of her stay in that 
se. The portraits on the walk had something 
iliar in their glance, although she had never seen 
n before ; in the big family Bible she found her 
her's name amongst the others ; in one or two 
e books — school-prizes — ^she found that name 
in; the curious mechanism of the tall clock was 
strange to her, and in the patchwork coverlet 
bhe bed upstairs she recognised an original of 
ch she herself had made a duplicate in days that 
ued long ago. That sense of kinship, of &mily- 
d, which may be so sweet or so bitter, took hold 
ler as it had never done before. She had bitter 
ights of those who were faithless to the claims 
dndred, but now it occurred to her that such 
iilessness on their part could not excuse any on 
\ : whether they would acknowledge it or not, 
belonged to them ; nothing could undo the &ct 
b she too was of the family, which had claims 
n her as she had claims on them. 



CHAPTER X 




THE DESIBE OP WKR HEART. 

Ho'a this thouH bringin' ? ' demanded 

Hephzibafa, bnt in weaker tones tJun 

umsl, when Mar; Bamford took Effle 

into her annt'a room. The lamp WM 

tamed low, and not until it was nisei 

did she rocogniae the viaitor. Effiedidnot 

peak. 

' Thon sees who it is now, Eephzibab. Uia 
Grozier has kindly Bpared the lass for a &w dajB, 
till thoQ be able to fend for th^Bel' agen'. Tin 
sure it's vara good of Miss Ciozier, for hoo's bnt 
weakly.' 

' Hoo'a got a fine chance now to worm hrasd' 
into this hooee,' was the only reply. ' Eoo'a had an 
ej6 to ma brass sin iver hoo came to Moor-edge,— 
an' afore, vara like. Hoo learnt that fto' her 
feyther." 
Hiephzibab'B bones lac^Ed tti^ ^vsoal low-^tohed 
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Btrengthj^ but the words were just what Effie 
expected. An angry flush came over her fBG^, and 
she looked at Mary Bamford as much as to say^ ' I 
told yon bo.' That shrewd little woman had a 
weapon in store^ however^ which she presently 
brought out with her usual air of sensible^ quiet 
readiness. 

* Ay ? yo' think thatten ? Well, for my part, 
Pd leave waitin' for dead men's shoes to onybody 
'at &ncie8 the job ; it's one I know nowt about ; 
I'd rather work for a little than grudge for a lot.' 

* To' should a asked me afore yo' went for any- 
body; 111 be able to do for mysel' to-morrow.' 

* Thou wunnot,' was the uncompromising reply. 
* Ajdl I know thou'd be rare suited wi' a strange 
body fro' Crotchdale, — some one as'd carry thy 
stuff out o' th' house, an' sell it to thieves, or waste 
the vittles downstairs with visitors, an' happen 
sweethearts. Thatten's how itll be if Effie dunnot 
stay.' 

This argument struck home, and silenced Heph- 
zibah. She disliked this girl, and, measuring a peck 
out of her own sack, really believed that her motives 
were selfish ; but, at any rate, she was half a Crab- 
tree, and was not likely to be so wasteful or careless 
as a stranger. Of two evUs choose the less. 
Hephzibah did so ; though not without an inward 
rebellion against the necessity, and a vow to be 
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downstairs again^ and * fending for herselV in a 
day or two. 

As for Effie^ all her new feeling of kinship^ and 
all her sense of what was fitting and possible^ was 
required to keep her from walking straight back to 
the doctor's house. She was just as resolved to stay 
only a few days, as Hephzibah was to make a 
longer stay unnecessary ; and in this mood she 
fastened the door after Mary Bamford's departure, 
and prepared for herself a bed on the floor of her 
aunt's room. The sick woman made no demand 
upon her new nurse during the night, but for two 
or three hours EiBie could not sleep. The low night 
wind murmured lightly over the moor, the fire- 
flames leaped and fell, mice ran to and &o in the 
old house, and Hephzibah's heavy breathing told of 
her uneasy slumber ; while now and then the watch- 
dog at the Clough House gave a short bark, and 
was answered by the dog at the parsonage. Effie's 
thoughts went back to other night-watchecf, kept 
years ago in a crowded street of a distant town, and 
to that last one not so far away. Silent tears wetted 
her pillow. Sad and purposeless did life seem,— 
like the shadows that came and went upon the 
walls. From the night of birth to the night of 
death, a dance of shadows. 

The next day was the first of a tiresome week. 
Hephzibah was more shaken than she liked to 
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own^ and was exceedingly cross ; or ^ cankered/ as 
Mary Bamford said^ when she came to see how the 
aunt and niece fared together. Hephzibah insisted 
on rising and trying to go about as usual ; but 
although she went down the steep staircase, she 
was fain to spend the rest of the day upon the sofa, 
and getting up to bed again at night was a matter 
of alarming difficulty. Being very anxious not to 
die, she paid a little more attention than usual 
next morning to the doctor, when he forbade all 
exertion; but the failure made her particularly 
cross, and all the patience and self-control Effie had 
learned during her father's illness were needed 
now. He had been difficult to manage, and during 
the months of ill-health and irritability that pre- 
ceded his death, the daughter learned many little 
arts of quiet ministry and unobtrusive tact. Heph- 
zibah reaped the fruit of this discipline. Effie 
unconsciously fell into the old habits, and although 
she did not like her aunt, she knew how to manage 
her, — perhaps managed her all the better because 
she was not in the least anxious about her. She 
was patient because she had acquired the habit of 
patience ; careful, because if she were to be there, 
it was her duty to be careful ; and for the rest, her 
cold, quiet manner made it seem likely to Hephzibah, 
who was no dullard, that her niece might be there 
against her will, as Mary Bamford said she W8&. 
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Bnt Hephzibah was not going to admit this idea all 
at once — ^it wonld bring a feeling of indebtednees in 
its train^ and she preferred to keep that away. Sbe 
liked to think that -those who did anght for her did 
it in hope of gain to themsdves^ — * for brass,' to 
use her own phrase. Even the Bamfords, she per- 
sisted in thinkings were moved by the desire to get 
that land for the chapel. 

By the end of the week she contrived to get 
downstairs again> without being any worse, and to 
sit beside the hearth with her knitting in hand, 
wMle Effie baked bread, and cheered herself with 
the hope that in a few days she wonld get back to 
Miss Grozier's kitchen. That lady had called one 
day, and reported that the substitute fetched by 
Tom from Crotchdale was doing pretty well ; bnt 
Effie thought Miss Crezier more worn and sadder 
than she used to look. 

'I use half milk to mix th' dough/ said Hephzibah; 
* it maks th' bread sweet.' 

' So mother always did,' replied Effie, ' and she 
taught me.' 

Therewith came a sigh, and some less chiserful 
reflections. She went on kneading the bread, and 
Hephzibah watched her, acknowledging to herself 
what she had denied when Gideon said it, that 
Effie was very like her mother — ^Uke enough to 
make Hephzibah feel a little queer sometimes— -and 
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that she had a good many 'Crabtree ways/ — a 
thrifty, dean, quiet housewifery that kept every- 
thing as Hephzibah was used to keep it herself. 
Her sharp eyes could detect no dust, no disorder ; 
but she persisted in giving directions about this 
and that in a very unnecessary fashion, which 
strained Effie's patience ahnost too far. 

Not a word had Hephzibah said all this time 
about the matter that caused her illness ; but while 
she kept silence, a fire burned within, and one 
plan after another for revenging herself was turned 
over in her narrow mind. Something she was 
resolved to do to annoy those who had 'robbed 
her,' as she chose to think : she would devise a 
scheme, and carry it out : every penny she had to 
leave should be devoted to an elaborate revenge. 
But nothing had yet occurred to her half bitter 
enough, half vigorous enough, to satisfy her desire. 

Another thought had visited her now and again 
during this week, coming sometimes in the night, 
when she laid awake listening to Effie's regular 
healthy breathing, to the crackle of the fire, and 
the plaint of the night-wind over the dark moor- 
land : a strange thought, incongruous it might 
seem with this hard, worldly character. Her 
thought was of that speech of Gideon's: 'The 
Lord's cause i' Moor-edge wants that land ; we 
mun just pray for it ! ' Was Gideon ijTojm^ thafc 
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fllio might bo taken out of the way, so that the land 
might fall to her brothers, who would sell it ? Was 
that the reason of her oontmned weakness and 
weariness? And would Gideon pray on until he 
got hi8 prayer answered, and she died ? The diead 
was taking root in her mind ; she eonid not throw 
it off. Gideon came to see her about the land— she 
ref\isod it, except on terms she knew he eould never 
tliink of accepting. He declared, that they would 
pray for it at the chapel. That very night die 
felt worse than slie ever Mt before in her life ; and 
two days afterwards slie was ' felled,' — ^to use her 
own phrase again. It seemed clear enough that 
Gideon was carrying out his threat ; but she would 
set her will against his : she would get better in 
spite of him, and to make sure of his disappoint- 
ment, she would send for a lawyer to-morrow and 
make her will. She had always deferred doing 
this, because it seemed to her like ordering her 
coffin ; but now a second motive outweighed the 
first. It should bo done. 

Presently, Effic, raising her glance from the dough 
she was kneading, saw the great gate of the ooort 
open and three men come in. One of them was 
Peter, and another Tom. They entered ihe 
deserted factory. Hephzibah saw them too» and 
when Effie glanced at her she was startled by ihe 
6eroe anger visible in. the gcay^ ^unt flsoe. 
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Hephzibah had not spoken a word to her about 
&mil7 affairs, and she only guessed at her feeling 
about them. Now it broke loose ; muttered ex- 
pressions of anger dropped from the woman's lips 
as die knitted, the pins moving in yicious jerks 
between her agitated fingers. Then the mutterings 
became audible : 

' Ill-gotten gain niver prospers ! I'm reet glad o' 
that 1 They 11 drink it, and die i' th' terrors ; or 
the bank they put it in 11 break ; or th' mill '11 
catch fire some neet. It 'ud be a gradely sight to 
see it blazin' over their heads, an' hear folk say th' 
Crabtrees wer ruined ! ' 

Effie's face expressed the disgust she felt. These 
were the thoughts hidden behind that gray, hard 
exterior ! No wonder that she shrank from owning 
sach a relative. But then came an expression 
which startled Efie into a different reflection. 

'Why doesn't God send sich folk to th' bad 
place ? They're always saying at church an' 
chapel that He will, but He's rare slow about it. 
I'd give 'em that land, if they'd get Him to do it 
reet away.' 

It was not the sad heathenism of this speech 
that struck Efie, so much as its likeness to certain 
sayings and thoughts of her own. She had never 
expressed herself so brutally — true ; but had she 
not accused €k)d of fevouritism, and deaiied Him. 
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to avenge her wrongs? Had she not prayed for 
judgments npon these same peopIe> indoding 
Hephzibah> for their cmeltj to their sister? This 
sudden perception of likeness between hersdf and 
her annt was horrible to her — ^not to be admitted 
for a moment — and yet it would not go away ; one 
and another proof of it occnrred. An nnoonftsBed 
germ of self-distrust^ never before admitted, stole 
into her breast and lingered there. She finished 
her work hardly knowing what she did ; watched 
the men leave the factory, and saw Tom nodding 
to her, without returning his greeting ; not because 
her aunt was watching, but because she tAt all at 
once a chasm between her and her cousin, which 
was unfelt before. It added another shade to the 
darkness of a sombre evening. 

The next morning Hephzibah was not so wdi, 
and was fain to take her break&st in bed. She 
made her appearance downstairs, looking very 
haggard, about the middle of the morning, while 
Effie was cleaning the passage and stairs with dull 
dissatisfaction, since she foresaw immediately ahead, 
a more trying time than what was past; and the 
thoughts of last night were stirred afinesh by the 
incidents of the morning. Effie was abeady awaie 
of something going on in the old factory which she 
knew, would excite her aunt again. Tom had 
come with several men and some builder's appantai $ 
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and just as Hephzibah appeared downstairs^ a sonnd 
of hammering came across the conrt. Effie knew 
what it meant. Tom had come to her while she 
was cleaning the brasses of the front door^ and told 
her that the factory was to be altered and improved, 
stocked with new machinery, and worked by 
himself. 

<I know annt will be mad, but since we are to 
have the place we may as well use it. I don't think 
I need refhse the chance. I suppose you couldn't 
persuade her to go away somewhere for a while ? ' 

Effie shook her head. It was useless to think 
of such a thing. Tom acknowledged it. * She's 
never been farther than Burwood or Orotchdale in 
her life, so I suppose she won't go now ; let alone 
the expense, which would frighten her into another 
fit. But I'm afraid she'll lead you a hard life for a 
while.* 

'It can't be much worse than it is,' said Effie, 
drearily, while she slowly rubbed the door-handle. 
Tom looked compassionately at her. 

' Poor lass ! Are yo' no happier yet, Effie ? ' 

Effie could not answer; she rubbed away, her 
head bent to hide the tears that were filling her 
eyes. 

'Couldn't you get out awhile to-night, Effie? 
I'll get Mary Bamford to come in and sit with 
aunt. Tou slip out when bTdlq oomss^^ «si\ ^€^ 
have a walk. Yo're looking pale? 
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' She would gaess Bometihiiig, and say all sortB of 
nasty things/ 

' Take the chance. Yo'ie not a daye/ 

' &ie's just coming downstaiiSy' whispered EflBe, 
and Tom cleared the Fold at a stride or two, 
resolving within himself that his plan should be 
carried ont. 

Hephzibah's first glance^ on entering the living- 
room^ was directed throngh the window, and lit 
upon the ladders, planks, and other objects lying 
in view between the snrronnding walls. 

'Whatten's them for?' she demanded, in tones 
shaking with anger, as Effie entered. 

* Some alterations in the factory,' was the brief 
reply. 

* Go an' tell 'em to cany their gear outside. Ah 
wunnot ha' it lyin' there, reet afore ma dnr.' Effie 
paid no attention. Tom jnst then appeared at one 
of the factory doors, giving some directions. 
Hephzibah threw up the window and beckoned to 
him. He came, qnite willing that her wrath should 
be expended upon him rather than Effie. 

* Garry that stuff away agen. Ah wunnot ha' 
sich lumber here.' 

* But, aunt, the men want it ; we'll keep it to 
our — to the other side: it shall not be i' yoar way.* 

' It is i' ma way; a lot o' dirt an' rubbish, reet 
np to ma durstep. Ali'll tak law o' yo an' jobs 
^jtber, if yo dmmot caat iVi ouV..^ 
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A veiy ugly word which even Hephzibah's 
toDgae had never uttered before^ preceded the 
mention of her brother. Tom reddened^ but re- 
strained his indignation. He might have responded 
that her appeals to law were not always successful, 
but that retort also he suppressed. 

'Don't say things you'll be sorry for afterwards, 
aunt, and don't make yourself ill about this business ; 
really, it's not worth while. I'll promise you to 
keep this side of the yard quite clear.' 

Her only answer was a curse, invoked upon him 
and those he represented : a curse, not loud, for 
anger made Hephzibah's tones deep and rough; 
not shrill, but bitter with all the bitterness of 
disappointed greed and envy, of hopeless craving 
and unsatisfied revengefalness. Tom shrank from 
her. Efforts at friendliness were wasted here. He 
turned away, casting a glance of sympathy to Effie, 
who stood within, pale and agitated. 

'Not worth while, yo' felly! Go back to th' 
thieves 'at sent yo', an' tell 'em they'n not done wi' 
law-work yet. We'n see whatten's worth while I 
An' a hope th' rotten owd place '11 tumble to pieces 
Bome day when yo're a' inside, an' finish yo'; that 
adol' 

Effie felt thankful that Tom was out of hearing. 
Asadden spasm of pain checked Hephzibah's tongue. 
She clutched at her breast, and tott^iod t^ ^ ^^> 
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white and breathless. Effie ran for the remedie 
the doctor had told her to use if another attacl 
came on. For the next hour she thought ever; 
minute that Hephzibah must be dying. Nor wonI< 
it have been wonderful if she had died ; but fb: 
that time the spasms passed away^ and after a whil( 
Effie could venture to leave her whfle she went ou 
to a neighbour's house and got her to send i 
messenger for the doctor. The girl was faint hersel 
with the agitation of the morning, and the neigh 
hour compelled her to rest a few minutes while Bh< 
went in to see Hephzibah. Effie sat by the door 
It was a mild, cahn day, and the fresh air wai 
pleasant. Just opposite was the gable-end of th( 
factory, its melancholy windows long ago denudet 
of glass by the stone-throwing of the village 
children, and even the frames rotting away unde: 
the stress of many winters. Hand-loom weayin{ 
had been done in that place before the days of steam- 
engines, and the stream which flowed down th< 
village hollow, and through the Clough below, hac 
turned a great water-wheel at one time. She kne^ 
where it was, on the other side of the building 
a decaying ruin, green with lichens. It wooU 
require a good deal to put this grimy, battered ok 
place into working order again. Yet she was glac 
the attempt was to be made, — that the window- 
spaces were to be lefilled, \k& Uchfina scraped fn» 
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the dark mS^R^ the dnst of years swe^t from: the 
floors and ceilingB, and the bnsy whirr of machinery 

• 

oncemoreawoke: it wassnch amelancholy, abandoned 
place. And then a cnrionB parallel between the 
deserted Victory and the hard^ lonely woman living 
beside came into her mind. It was Gideon's com- 
parison^ made one evening when he happened to 
meet Effie in Orabtree Fold. * It minds me of th> 
owd wmnman^ does th' owd place/ he said : Me- 
serted^ dark an' miserable^ both on 'em ; bnt ah 
reckon it 'nd be easier to restore th' one than th' 
other.* 

Effie^ reflections were broken by a load noise 
from the £EU)tory — a noise that made her start np> 
and set her heart beating fiEust. It was not 
hanuneringy bat a rattling and thudding in which 
the hammering ceased^ and a cloud of gray dost 
came ponring from the windows. Then for one 
minute there was an ominous silence^ followed by 
a confdsion of cries and rushing feet. Effie's heart 
seemed suddenly to stand stilly and like an echo of 
doom there flashed across her mind the bitter words^ 
* A hope th' rotten owd place '11 tumble to pieces 
some day when yo' are inside, an' finish yo' ; that 
a' do I' 

She flew across the road, across themill-fold^ and 

into the factory, heedless of any possible danger. 

Others came after, from the cottag^^ Tk&W) vsos.^ "^s^ 

k2 
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some accident had occarred^ and Hepbzibah's white 
&ce looked out from her still open window. 

The little crowd pressed into one of the lower 
rooms^ and saw there a confdsion of stones, wood, 
plaster, and msty machinery, with a great gap 
overhead. Some men were frantically working to 
lift a beam that formed part of this debris. 

* Keep back, folk : yo'll only get yoarsen hurt,' 
they exclaimed. * G^t ont o' wer road.' 

There was another reason. Some one was lying 
amongst that fallen stuff, and none of the others 
could tell in what state they might find him. 
Effie's eye ran over those who were working, and she 
knew who was missing. She fell back with the rest, 
and while they lingered in the yard, she sat down 
upon a stair just inside the entrance door, listening 
to what went on within. It seemed a year before 
the directions about lifting and moving gave place 
to a short pause, after which two men came past 
her, and fetched a loose door lying in another shed. 
Effie pressed her hands tightly together, and closed 
her lips hard. There was a little bustle — a moan, 
— and then what she waited for came : — ^four men 
carrying the door, on which they had spread some 
cotton waste. Lying on this, and partly covered 
with a coat, was Tom — ^his face unhurt, but still 
and white. He was dead, Effie said to herself, — 
the orlj one of t1iem'wlio\vadL'\i^«iiV;iiL4L^ kec^ the 
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Qnly creatnre in the world whom she cared to speak 
of as a kinsman — and Hephzibah's wish had killed 
him ! Mechanicallj she followed the burden as it 
was carried past the window where Hephzibah 
stood — so close that she might have touched it — 
watching, with face pallid as that before her^ the 
fulfilment of her desire. 



I 



CHAPTER XI. 




A DARK AND LONELY NIGHT. 

CAECELY was the sad little procession ^^ 
of Orabtree Fold, when Effie passec^- ^ 
the front of it, and went with fleet st^-^^P* 
down the rough village street. The bea^^^^^^ 
could only move slowly with their burc^^^^ 
over the uneven road, and Effie haste^^^^ 
on to find the doctor. He might not be at hc^^°^® 
at that hour of the morning — and perhaps Ham^^ 
was a chance of life yet, if right remedies yt""^^ 
used, and used in time. 

The doctor was not in. He was at a house qc::^*^® 
at the other end of the hollow, half-a-mile beyc:^^^ 
Orabtree Fold. Staying only to throw out a n^CD^ 
or two of explanation, Effie hastened back. 

*The doctor's not in; but I'll find him so^^°' 
Miss Orozier '11 tell you what to do till he comes ^ 

And with one look at the unchanged face, 0^^ 
sped on, climbing ttie tow^Yil ^\<a^ ^tkbreathl^® 
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haste. It had never seemed half so long or half 
80 steep before. She met the doctor coming 
down> and panted ont her message. For once 
Oeoi^e Crosier condescended to move qnicklj ; not 
quick enough to please Effie^who was forced togomore 
slowly now ; but so fast^ as he afterwards patheticallj 
remarked, 'that he felt quite hot ' — ^poor fellow I 

EfiEie went straight to the Glough House. She 
had never expected to enter its doors again, and 
never would for any other reason; but she must 
know whether Fear spoke the truth, in that icy 
voice which seemed to chill her blood. If Tom 
were dead — Skilled by that dreadful woman — ^there 
was no use in dreaming about a juet God, a possible 
heaven; she would give it all up; she would — . 
But perhaps it were better not to say what she 
contemplated; it was a dark hour for James Orme- 
rod's daughter. 

There was a crowd in the grounds and about 
the kitchen door; some even had got inside, on 
one pretext or another. Effie shrank away from 
their laments and prognostications. She went into 
Tom's little room, which opened upon the front 
lobby, and sat down there, ready for any one who 
should come downstairs. The recollection of her 
talk with Tom and Gideon in that room the night 
before she went to Miss Crozier's, came back 
vividly. Tom, at any rate> bdkved in. God wwi 
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heaven^ and lived cheerftilly and nsefolly becamie 
he so believed. Perhaps she might come to believe 
in them too if he lived; bnt if he died now! A 
lump began to rise in her throat; she rose and 
walked violently backwards and forwards^ clenching 
her hands ; it would not do to give way. Yet self- 
control was difficulty especially as the minntes passed 
by ; the old clock marked one quarter after another, 
and quick feet came and went, but no one who ceuld 
give definite information, except — and that, to be 
sure, was much — ^that there was life. 

At last the doctor came down. Effie darted out 
upon him with her question : 

' Is he badly hurt. Sir ? "Will he get over it ? 
Is it painful ?' 

'A broken leg and severe bruises. Not sore 
yet how much the head is affected; but I 
think it won't be serious. There is less damage 
done than might have been expected. I'll do my 
best for him, Effie; 'pon my word I will,' said 
ihe doctor, who had some liking for Tom, and was 
besides on his mettle now as a professional man. 
He wanted to have all the credit of curing Tom, 
and would not give the Grabtrees any excuse for 
calling in a Grotchdale surgeon. And Effie, knowing 
that his ability was not questioned, even by those 
who had most cause to complain of his carelessness, 
allowed herself to hope. 
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'You can come across with me and take back 
a sponge they want.' 

'Youll be going back yonrself, Sir, soon?' said 
Effie, snggestively. 

' Of course I shall ; but I must have some dinner. 
Gideon is there just now, and Peter. They can 
watch him between them, surely.' 

Effie got the sponge and some other things, and 
retained with them. Gideon opened the door of 
the room. 

* Let me just look at Mn, Gideon ! I'll be very 
quiet.' 

Without a word Gideon opened the door wider, 
and Effie stole in. The shaded window gave little 
b'ght, but Effie could see the marks of pain upon 
the pallid face, and one hand, bound up, lay upon 
the coverlet. The eyes were closed, but while she 
looked they opened, and a dull glance — ^how different 
from Tom's dear, bright look I — fell upon Effie. 

* Cousin ? Come here.' 

She went close and bent over him. He spoke 
weakly and sleepily, and his father, who sat by, 
looking very much shaken, would have motioned 
her back, but Effie took no notice. 

'It's my own fault, this— and it's all right, 
somehow. I'm glad it's no one else. Don't fret 
about it.' 

He dropped off into a painfal stupor «/gun.^«a^^ 
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asked. 



Effie went away. Gideon followed her out of tl 
room, closing the door, and staying Effie on tfa 
landing. 
* Is it tme what they tell about Hephzibah ? ' h 



Effie told him what had occnrred between tb 
aunt and nephew that morning, adding wildly : 

* If something don't fall npon her soon, I'll bdievi 
my father was quite right in saying — ' 

Gideon laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

' The Lord is neither year lawyer nor Hephzibah'B \ 
yo' cannot pay Him to punish them 'at may hsve 
injured yo'. He is Judge in all the earth, and will 
do right by all; but yo' mun wait His time. 
Whatten right have yo' to say there's not a God, 
because summat's happened that yo' dunnot under- 
stand, or like ? If the Lord were to do iverybody*fl 
will. He'd bum down th' Clough mill to please 
Hephzibah, an' strike Hephzibah wi' disease to 
please yo' : and whatten would He do to yo', lasB, 
d' yo' reckon, to please some owd men 'at happen 
think yo' may steal Hephzibah's brass away fro 
them ? Th' Almighty Himself cannot grant ivery 
body's wish; we're sich poor cankered gomerili 
each one wi' a separate grudge an' a separat 
craving. Let's be thankful th' Lord goes on doin 
th' best He can for us, in spite of wer foolishness ai 
wickedness. Taikf oaxe tli' yoxm^ Effie dunnot gro 
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to be like th' owd 'im, that's my advice to 70', 
lass.' 

Effie went away with these words ringing in 
her ears. She tnmed down the Clough, and wan 
dered on nntil she came to where another ravme 
branched np through the moorland. She followed 
this one nntil it became quite a narrow pass, a brook 
dashing through the bottom, and a footpath thread- 
ing the trees about half way np the steep high diS, 
Here she might sit down and feel secure from 
observation: here, in the deep glen from which 
the daylight was already fading, she might give 
way to the hot tears that scorched her eyes, and the 
repressed sobs that seemed to be choking her. 

The afternoon air was chilly, but Effie did not 
feel it ; she had taken no food since morning, but 
she forgot that, or did not care. The twilight 
deepened about her as she sat there ; the trees leaned 
to each other and whispered that night was coming ; 
the brook, far below her feet, hastened to reach the 
wider valley and the river it was to join ; the birds 
ceased to sing, and the dry bracken rustled eerily 
as the breeze shook it. Still bitter sobs shook her» 
dark thoughts swept over her soul ; the night fell 
faster within than without. The mill-workers were 
all gone home, and the many eyes of the mill were 
all blank when she passed them again, after going 
into the house and hearing that the doctor tko^^t 
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his patient was progressing favonrably. Gideon was 
there, and came away with Effie. He was going to 
share the night's watch with the doctor. The two 
elder Crabtrees were banishing the day's anxie(ii€8 
and shock by an extra allowance of pnnch. Peter's 
concern abont his son made him nnhappy, and nn- 
happiness was a reason for drinking. Gideon wonld 
see that the doctor did his dnty. And so Gideon 
was only going home to tell his wife that he mnst) 
return to Clough House for the night. 

They were about half way up the village, not a 
word having been spoken by either to the o^> 
when Effie abruptly said : 

' Do you thinky our Mary would go and dean np for 
my aunt, and let me stay with you and do your work ? 
I've got some money, and I'll pay for my food.' 

' Whatten's th* meaning o' that ? ' 

*I cannot go back; I cannot live with her J 
I cannot eat her bread ! ' 

' Ay ? Plenty o' " cannots " I ' 

*I mean it. But, Gideon, 1*11 do all your worb 
and pay for my keep besides, if Mary will be so kind 
as to do for my aunt.' 

* Ay ? An' why should my wife do year work for 
yo'?' 

' I'll do hers, all of it, if she'll let me.' 

* I b'lieve i' folk doin' their own wark theirsen, 
when th' Lord givea 'em etac«ii^\v \» do vt. "When 
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mot, it's a different matter. I ask 70' agen, 
ly wife should tak* up a job 'at yo' refuse ? 
's th' sense on't ? ' 

$ was nonplused. She could not very well 
a &ct, she did not like to own — that she 
mply wishing to shirk her own duties, and 
3m upon some one else. She wanted to think 
le was proposing a fair bargain. But some* 
Hdeon's plain phrases were giving a different 
to the plan. She felt like a bird who has 
d the cage, only to be caught in a net from 
it cannot break away ; and here comes a hand 
e it and replace it in its prison ! 
eon said no more just then, but when they 
id his door he bade Effie enter, told her to sit 
by the fire, and asked if they had given her 
iinner at the Clough House, 
lever thought about it,' replied the girl, staring 
Uy into the fire. 

ry exclaimed, and bustled more quickly to 
e supper. Gideon contrived to have a few words 
ler in the little scullery, and to ascertain that 
ad spent most of the day with Hephzibah* 
's bin reet bad all day. Ah wonder it did 
Qish her to see th' lad!^ carried past just after 
said sich fearsome words. Hoo's hardly said 
er word since, an' hoo tasted naught 0' th' 
r.' 
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Then Gideon repeated what Effie had said. 
. ' Go an' bide wi' owd Hephzy to-neet, Mary, an' 
let th' lass bide here, an' to-morrow well see what 
to do.' 

They had fiimily worship before Gideon went oat 
again, and his prayer was very earnest for all wan- 
dering sheep straying over the dark monntains, 
far from the Good Shepherd's fold, and like to 
perish. ' Bring them back, Lord, bring them back I 
Send the cry of Thy love after them, and compel 
them to seek the Shepherd Who has redeemed them.' 

After he had gone, Mary went too, leaving Effie 
to clear away the dishes and make all tidy. When 
that was done, it was still early, and she sat down 
beside the bright fire. It was no nse going to bed 
yet, she could not sleep. 

Soon all outside sonnds died away; doors were 
closed for the night, passing footsteps ceased, and 
a deep silence took possession of the village. It 
was a calm, cloudy night, without a moon, without 
wind. Mists rose up from the valley and from every 
deep narrow clough, and crept over the shoulders of 
the moorland. There was an eerie loneliness in the 
intense quiet, as though the low houses in the furrow 
of the hill-side were only gray stones, like those on 
the ridge above, and the floating, creeping mist 
were a sea that spread far its voiceless tide before it 
touched another ahoie. Tk*^ A\!^\i\i c>tQAkle of the 
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jBre, the ihin tick of an old dock, only marked off 
the sQenoe in periods, and increased its effect. The 
soundless waves of mist spread higher, the loneliness 
deepened and became awfiil, the moments passed 
with slow, heavy step, as though weighed down by 
the. message they bronght. And what was the 
message? This: — 

The plague-spot frwn which thou shrinhest is in thine 
oumJksK The hatred thou hatest is in thine oton heart. 
The just God to Whom thou hast been crying for the 
punishment of others^ must also judge thee^—for thou 
art Uke them I 

If it be terrible to stand in a black night beside 
the golf of death, and see no star of hope shining 
across it, and hear only the shriek of a destroying 
tempest : how terrible also to know that the light- 
ning of Divine justice we have invoked on others 
must smite onrselves, for we, too, are offenders ! 

From this darkness, if God be seen only as the 
Just One, there is no escape ; the soul can but await, 
trembling, the moment of scathing fire. 

Again and again throngh the long hours of the 
lonely night came back the words: 'Take care 
the young Effie does not grow to be like the old 
one I* 



CHAPTER XIL 



HEPHZIBAH IS SURPRISED. 

UEli^nEZR's th' lasB?' was Hephzibah's 
greeting when Mary Bamford an- 
nounced that she was come to spend 
the night. Mary hesitated a moment, 
wondering what it would be best to say. 

* Hoo's in our house/ 

* Whatten does she mean, bidin' away all 
day, and sendin' yo' here V 

' To be plain wi' yo', Hephzibah, th* lass dnnnot 
mean to come back: hoo's feart o' yo' sin' this 




momin'.* 



Hephzibah's face took a yet more quemlons 
expression, but she made no answer. 

' Hoo's niver liked yo*/ continued Mary, taking 
out her night-cap, and quietly airing it at the fire. 
* It wer all 'at Tom Crabtree an' Miss Crozier could 
do betwixt 'em to persuade her to come. Hoo said 
'at thon'd be sure to cast it up to her as hoo wei 
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^ler thy brass. They'd reet hard work to persnade 
^h' lass to come, an' now thou's driven her away 
aagen. I dnnnot wonder at her, for my part, after 
^his forenoon.' 

Moor-edge people are in the habit of giving each 
<ther good doses of plain-spoken criticism^ and 
Hephzibah was particularly a person for whom 
downright plain-spokenness was good ; so Mary ad- 
ministered what she thought would prove a useful 
quantity. 

'Hoo's a little more cunning than some o' th' 
others; that's all/ growled Hephzibah. 

'Happen that's th' way. But hoo's firm that 
hoo wunnot come back. Thou'lt be forced to get 
a Grotchda' nurse, I reckon, an' they ask a deal o' 
wages, besides whatten they eat an' drink. Can I 
get yo* owt afore I lie down ?' 

* I want nowt,' was the ungracious reply, and 
Mary knelt down to her prayer. In a short time 
afterwards she was in a calm slumber ; but Heph- 
zibah tossed from one side to another until morn- 
ing, and thought the night would never end. Dark 
thoughts came to her in the silence, bitter 
recollections, anticipations from which she shrank 
terrified. She was superstitious enough to view the 
accident of the morning as a direct answering of 
her curse, and it made her feel exceedingly uncom* 
fortable. People would be talking ^u\>\i<^i:)^^^^ 

L 
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look askance at her. She resented that, resented 
Effie's behavionry and then, her former notion abont 
Gideon's prayers recnrriDg, she transferred her anger 
to him. What business had he to be praying at 
her, and so bringing her into trouble I They asked 
such strange things at that chapel. Who knew 
but they would pray away anybody's life? The 
more she thought of it the more likely it seemed- 
She certainly would not allow Mary Bamford to 
come about her any more. As to Effie ; — ^the lass 
did not like her, they said, did not want to bide with 
her. If that were really true, if it were possible, as 
she could hardly believe it to be, that this penniless 
girl did not care to be at the trouble of seeking 
old Hephzibah's money; that was just a su£Scient 
reason why Hephzibah should try and keep hold of 
her. She would not say positively to herself that 
the girl was disinterested ; Hephzibah could hardly 
bring herself to believe it ; however, the idea clothed 
Effie with more charm than she had presented 
before. She did not mean to come back I She would 
leave her aunt to the tender mercies of a hired 
stranger I But she should come. Money should be 
offered. She could not be so obstinate or so reckless 
that money would be no inducement. In this strange 
jumble of reflections, in weariness and pain, the 
night passed. Exhausted, she saw the first gleam of 
morning light at the side oi \.\i<^ ^^mdo^w-bliad. At 
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abont the game time Effie threw herself on an old 
80& in Gideon's li^g-room, and dropped into a 
broken deep^ from which she was soon aroused by 
Mary's knocking at the door. 

'Whativer hast bin doing a' neet?' exclaimed 
the mistress of the house, looking at Effie's haggard 
face and disordered hair and dress. 

* I couldn't sleep/ murmured the girl. 

'To' an' yoar aunt are a pair, then. Hoo says 
hoc hasn't slept a wink ; an' hoo says, too, that 
yo're to go back an' get what wage yo' like,' 

' Bhe needn't insult me by sayiug that,' replied 
Effie ; but the thoughts of the dark night hours 
came crowding back and checked her speech. She 
b^an kindling the fire. 

Mary said no more just then. She put things 
ready for Gideon's breakfast, and then returned 
to Hephsdbah's. Presently Gideon came, with a 
favourable account of the patient, who had passed 
a wonderfully good night. 

'Th' doctor says it's a good constitution that's 
helping the case. I told him a mind at peace with 
God had quite as mich to do wi't. But th' doctor 
dmmot understand that.' 

Gideonfs good news was very cheering, but it 
rather brought a lump into Effie's throat, and did 
not specially help her to eat the breakfast for which 
dbe felt no appetite before. It was a g^t dfi&L 
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to know that Tom would live; but there was a 
dwImeBB resting over Effie which even that assurance 
coidd not lighten. 

Wlule Gideon took his porridge, and Effie drank 
hot tea» Mary came in. After a few words about 
Tonif she said : 

■ 

'Hephzibah's turned me out, an' dared me to go 

btfok.' 

< It flh6 able to fend for hersen V asked Gideon. 
• Nay — nor wunnot be yet a while. But hoo says 

. boom either ha' her own niece, or die by hersen ; 
mf I think hoo means it.' 

^ The husband and wife exchanged glances. Effie 
looked into the fire. She could not suspect Mary 

. 4f ^making up a tale : indeed, the report would be 
l^pdte useless if untrue. What did her aunt mean 
tu ihiB new notion ? It was a strange contradiction 

. 4f what she had said I^efore. 
'. 'Wal I ha' to go into Crotchda' an' seek out a 
mnae? I dmmot reckon 't would be any use,' said 
Maiy. *When hoo says a thing hoo mostly 

' Mbuib it' 

'Ifs my belief,' said Gideon, ' that the Lord is 
tnyoUing her with the thought o' her sins, an' that 

. ahe wants to keep friends wi' Effie. An' I dunnot 
think/ he added, glancing at the pale face that 
etiU kept its gaze upon the fire, ' I dunnot think 
Effie is the lass to turn her back u^u ^ t^q^t t^\L^^- 
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creatnr 'at's jnst beginning to fed her need of 
salvation/ 

Gideon had been keeping a night-watch too, and 
had not forgotten some words of his Mary's : * Mind, 
Gideon, yo're apt to be a bit hard npon folk. I 
think th' lass 'U do well if yo' donnot fleigh [scare] 
her/ 

Perhaps Mary was right ; at all events if he had 
been a little too stem he wonld amend the fault. 
So this morning he spoke kindly, and the words he 
nsed, coming after her long excitement and fiEdigae, 
were too much for Effie. Hot tears again fell down 
her cheeks, and she hid her face in her hands. 
Gideon clapped her on the shoulder, with some 
words of encouragement. Presently she looked up 
and said brokenly : 

* Are you sure she wants me, Mary V 

' Certain sure ; choose what her reason may be. 
I think hoo's maybe fleighed at hersen ; an' well 
hoo may ; folk like her cannot be vara pleasant 
company for theirsen/ 

Effie felt that she, too, was ' scared at herself.' 
AU the more reason was there for her return to this 
lonely, miserable woman. The feeling of obligation 
to kindred came back, and Effie rose from her seat. 

* I'll go back/ she said briefly, and her feiends 
only replied : 

' Th' art doin' reet, leyaa? 




CHAPTER XIII. 




WHAT GIDEON PRAYED FOB. 

Whzibah, meanwhile, lying in her bed, 
weak and fevered, was feeling an anxiety 
quite new to her. Would the girl come 
back ? If she did, Hephzibah would take 
it as a sign that ' the Power not ourselves,' 
which to her mind was largely represented 
by Gideon, had not altogether turned against her 
because of her malediction upon Tom. Poor Heph- 
zibah's mental furniture, scanty and unlovely at the 
best, was in a queer muddle just now : some shame 
had edged itself in, and made the previous discord 
more felt by contrast with its tender blush-colour. 
Mary had given her very little hope that the girl 
would return. If she did not, it would be Gideon's 
fault; for Mary had promised to repeat the offer 
of ' any wage,' and it was not to be supposed EflSe 
would resist that, of her own accord. All this inward 
tumult was bad for H^phzibali, 8A di^ki^&'K) ^s^^ 
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she laid the responsibility of it npon Gideon. He 
was 'praying against her/ she was certain; he 
wanted her out of the way. Presently she heard 
the honse-door open^ and a sonnd of steps in the 
kitchen — ^lighter steps, she fancied, than Mary 
Bamford's. They went to and fro over the business 
of lighting the fire and arranging things downstairs. 
The listener felt almost sure they were Effie's steps, 
bnt she could not be quite certain until the bed- 
room door opened and Effie came in with the 
invalid's breakfast. Both the women felt awk- 
ward. 

' Tha needn't hurry ; I've not mich craving fur 
victual/ said Hephzibah. The words, abrupt and 
even hard, as usual, expressed nothing; yet EfiSo 
somehow knew that her appearance was welcome, 
and that Mary had in no way misrepresented 
matters. 

' You had better eat something,' she said quietly, 
setting down the tray, and getting a shawl to cover 
her aunt's shoulders. And Hephzibah tried, but it 
was little she could take. She looked older and 
feebler since yesterday, yet made fewer complaints, 
and was less restless than usual dming the day. 
EiEe was very weary herself, and went languidly 
about the house, doing a fiill day's work, but doing 
it with a sense of dreamy oppression hanging over 
ber, and with so little conaoioua ^ttAn&ion to outward 
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affairs, that she never noticed how quietly the day 
])a8sed, how seldom Hephzibah spoke, and how little 
she interfered with the small incidents of house- 
wifery. 

They were taking tea early in the afternoon, 
after the ftushion of north-conntry people, who dine 
at noon or thereabouts, when Hephzibah said : 

* Don they have a Prayer-meeting at th' chapel 
Vneet?* 

EfBe had to ronse herself and consider before 
she oonld remember what night of the week it was, 
and whether there was a meeting at the chapel that 
evening. She thought there was. 

' Don they have it i' th' chapel, dost think, or i' 
th' little place at th' back ?' 

In the latter, Effie supposed, but could not be 
sore ; and wondered what caused Hephzibah to take 
this sudden interest in the meetings at the chapel. 
She had not been inside it for several weeks, and 
Effie knew that she never attended Prayer-meeting 
or Glass, or anything of that kind. 

No more was said just then, and Effie washed 
up the tea-things, looking as she did so at the ruin 
on the other side of the Fold. She must steal away 
for a few minutes presently, and ask Mary Bamford 
how Tom was progressing. Presently Hephzibah 
herself paved the way for this. 

^Mak an errand o' some soit to Q(\d&Qit^^) ^ 
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spier abont that meetin'; — ^bnt dnimot let Maiy 
see what tha'rt drivin' at.' 

Effie was glad enough to go. Mary had jnst oome 
from the Glongh Honse> and reported that Tom 
was doing very well, all things considered, and the 
doctor said no permanent injury was to be feared. 
Effie easily ascertained, without betraying her pur- 
pose, that this was the night of the weekly Prayer- 
meeting, and that it was conducted in the small 
room behind the chapel. With this information 
she returned to her aunt. 

* Wilt tha go ? ' said Hephzibah. 

' To the meeting ? I never go to it,' replied Effie, 
folding up her shawl. 

'I'm going mysen, an' it wunnot seem quite 
sich a marlockin' [wild frolicking] if there's two 
on us.' 

' You certainly can't go by yourself, and you're 
not fit to go at all. Better wait till you have been 
out in the day-time for a while.' 

* I'm goin' to-neet, if ma limbs 11 drag me ; yo' 
ne6d na look so gloppent ' [surprised]. 

'Very well. Tou will be ill again after it, but 
if you are determined to go, of course I will go with 
you. Ill put your things to the iBre to air.' 

It was a crazy thing for Hephzibah to do, but 
there was no use in arguing with her, even if Effie 
iad felt energetic enougla. t» do it* For herself 
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she was glad to go— glad to escape the long, doll 
eyening with Hephzibah and her own dark thoughts. 
Perhaps something might be said at the meeting 
that wonid lift this horrible clond which hnng over 
her ; something that wonld help her^ if only back 
to where die was before. It was not a very strong 
belief die had in God a week ago^ bnt it was high 
noon compared with the darkness which encompassed 
her to-day. She seemed to have parted company 
with the self that she knew, and with the world 
she knew, and to be an utterly nncared-for wretch 
groping for a foothold upon a lonely morass at dead 
of night, and certain before long to sink in the 
treacherous mud. She had cried for a deliverer 
once because she thought deliverance no more than 
her due ; but she could no longer think so, and was 
silent. Meantime, Hephzibah was saying to herself 
that die would find out to-night what Gideon 
prayed for in that meeting of his. She knew the 
little vestry, and a certain comer where she would 
be well out of sight. He should not know she was 
there — would never dream of it for a moment, 
since he thought of her as confined to bed — and 
she would hear what he said. 

She made Effie bring some old wraps, of nonde- 
script colour, which had not been seen in Moor-edge 
for a good many years. Dressed in these, and with 
thick YeQa over their bonneta, the two felt ^tett^ 
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well disgniged^ and set out. Their progress was 
slow. Hephzibah's trembling limbs would hardly 
obey her will, and more than once Effie thought she 
would be unable to keep her aunt from falling; 
but at last they reached the chapel, — somewhat late, 
as Hephzibah intended. She listened at the vestry 
door for a minute. 

'Tommy Learoyd's a-prayin* just now/ she 
whispered, with a gasp for breath between each 
word. * We 'n sUp into th' comer beside the stove, 
at th' back o' th' folk.' She opened the door 
cautiously. The little congregation sat or knelt 
facing the other way, except Gideon, and he did not 
look up. Hephzibah crept to the stove, and squeezed 
herself ahnost behind it. Effie followed, feeling 
like a criminal, and quite unable to understand why 
her aunt was so mysterious. The prayer over, 
Gideon gave out a hymn, and the people stood 
up, effectually hiding the two dark figures in the 
corner ; the singing over — and that was not very 
soon, for Gideon had struck up one of his own 
particular favourites, and the last line of every verse 
swayed up and down, over and over again, in a 
breathless fashion— Gideon read a chapter, making 
a few shrewd, racy remarks here and there, then 
some one else prayed, then another hymn was sung, 
and finally Gideon took his turn. So far the only 
word that came near Yrliat 'QL^^\i2&^ ^^tdvod for 
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was the petition for ' onr yonng brother strack dowD 
by sadden affliction^ and laid upon a bed of pain.' 
Hephzibah was feeling terribly weary and faint, bnt 
Bhe wonld not give way ; she would sit out Gideon's 
prayer if determined resolve could do it. 

And what did Gideon pray for? What did he 
bring before his Heavenly Father in those short, 
fervent phrases which came straight from his heart, 
and were echoed by warm responses from one and 
anetiier? 

* Lord, what wait we for ? Oar hope is in Thee 1 
Thou layest down, an' Thou canst raise up ; Thou 
canst make even the wrath of man to praise Thee, 
the saint and the sinner alike to serve Thy purposes. 
Bless Thy Holy Name, Lord, we can trust Thee, 
and we thank Thee that our brother, now lying on 
a bed of pain, can trust Thee. Thy Son suffered 
an' died for us, and for His sake Thou hast forgiven 
all onr wickedness an' rebellion, all our hardness of 
heart an' contempt of Thy word an' commandment, 
an' when Thou hast done that, cannot we trussen 
Thee for a' th' rest ? Lord, we will ! Yes, Lord, 
we will, by Thy help! We'n poor gaumless 
crayturs. Lord, an' we cannot even believe in Thee 
imless Thou teach us : but Thou wilt ; for it is 
Thy glory an' Thy greatness that Thou canst not 
leave one of Thy childer to perish if he calls i' 
faith on Thee I An', Lord, we pray Thee let the 
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Vl'iier.'Te' Tll'jl jl£7«i Tuiiis gfflimwy hmd, kt it 
\0t Itih Vj xi^ % JrHTii ef loT^. SpBoiftDr, O Lrord, 
muT k UbKfin laxt vaet of one iFe Imov— *aiie ^vf 
viiuxL Tlt Spzrii Lue fisdr^Bii afi, m'' now we 
wikr^ acnra iciczl Lsrd ! spocis iisr jei a 
iriuie, it hht Trj irHl, umi she 

UutiQ fibe sei&ks ber b^jphieB irbere ibme it cm be 
fooni, Lrjrd, Tiaoq an not "rilling Ae ehoold 
perish ! fMiaiidi Lsr as a bmid ficom the liHiiiiiig, 
v« beseech Tbee, an* gnuxt tliat sbemaj jetbeoome 
a ^bonzix^ aad a sihiiiinz light 'iatluB Tillage. An' 
tbiere are do^siim* an' fesrin' ones, Lofd, aa Thoa 
knowest. Thoa hast a hand i^fm tiiem a' ; let 
them feUow Thj leadln' ; let them see Thee aa the 
chief amcmg ten thonsand an' th' altogether lovelj ! 
O Jj<jri, we want th' whole world to love an' serve 
the Bavjonr that died £nr it ! Hasten the blesKd 
dajf 

StUi kneeling, he atmck np a £uniliar refrain, 

whidi wai canght by the rest, and gang with intenBe 

ftrromviome awajing themselves te and fro aa thej 
kMltf 

'^nr yon and lor me He pnt jed on the faee : 
r«r if aoeepted, the sinner is free, 
am I, Who on Jesus rel j, 
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There was a pause after the singing ; then Gideon 
pronounced the benediction^ and before any one 
looked np the two veiled fignres in the comer crept 
away. 

Heavily did the elder woman lean npon the 
younger one as they plodded up the dark, uneven 
street; but neither spoke a word to the other. 
They got home at last, and Hephzibah went 
straight to bed. She had misjudged Gideon, and 
she would make it up to him to-morrow ; for the 
rest she was much too weary to think, — too weary 
even, it proved, for sleep. She did not resent 
being prayed for : it was their ' way,' she supposed, 
at chapel, and she took it rather as a compliment. 
But her head swam — she could not think, she could 
only lie there, propped up with pillows, and feel 
wretchedly ill, — ^too ill to reflect about anything. 

And EflBe ? — ^A light glimmered over the dark 
waste where she struggled, a light from distant 
mountain-tops whence the daylight never faded. 
Feeble it was as yet, only a tiny star, yet it shone 
like a beacon of promise, and with sobbing prayers 
upon her lips, Eflie fell at last into a deep slumber 
after the exhausting hours of alarm and restless 
conflict. 

*Itis Thy glory and Thy greatness that Thou 
canst not leave one of Thy children to perish if he 
calls in faith on Thee.' 
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Waa that true f — She nonld go and ask Miss 
to-mOrtow. 

Bnt it was not Misa Crozier, after all, t 
she went ; a deaire of Hephzibah's led to hi 



In the morning Hephzibah was very H 
was necessary to send for the doctor. T 
had gone away, after ordering some preti 
treatment, Heplizifoah called her nieoe to 
side. 

' Oppen th' reet-hand drawer o' th' ol 
Bald feebly, ' and feel i' th' reet-hand con 
small box.' 

Effie felt, and fonnd the bos, which cod 
key. 

'That's th' key o' ma desk. Fetch it 
bureau i' th' next room.' 

Effie brought the desk, and at her ann 
opened it. In one of those repositories vaii 
eecret drawers, there was another small I 
Ilephzibah took out, and had the desk lo 
taken back to its place. When Effie reta 
annt held ont the little box to her. 

•See how mich theer is theer.' 

The box contained money in gold and sil 
ponnda altogethei. 
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* Ah'll gie yo twice that i' th* year if yoTl bide 
wi' ma^ lass.' 

Effie looked in great astonishment from the 
money to her aunt. Mary Bamford had certainly 
repeated the offer of ' any wage/ but it went in at 
one of Effie's ears and out at the other : she paid 
no attention to it. And it was a pretty large sum 
Hephzibah offered^ more than her niece thought she 
could ever have brought herself to part with* 
Was it possible that the old woman clung to her ? 
The idea, unlikely as it seemed, was to some extent 
confirmed by the next words, uttered more trem- 
ulously : 

' Maybe if I'd spoken to feyther about our Sarahs 
things might ha' turned out betther. Choose how,, 
ah want tha to bide now tha 'rt here. Is na th** 
wage big enoof ? Tha did na get 89 'iiich at tL'^ 
doctor's, I know.' 

Poor Hephzibah's conscience had received »- 
prick or two from recent events, but it had grown 
80 leathery duriug long years of neglect, that the 
fiharpest thrusts Providence could make hardly 
pierced to any soft place. She was still looking 
upon things from the old point of view — self. Had 
Self lost more than it gained by the course it chose 
to adopt ! Other and more disturbing questions 
suggested themselves dimly, but could do no more. 
Bepulsed and stifled in days of vigour, they could 
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not make themselves distinctly heard in this day 
of weakness. 

' I don't want any money at all. I did not come 
because I expected any/ said Effie. She conld not 
take it ; to do so would be to endorse all her aunt's 
suspicions. She laid the box upon the bed. Heph- 
zibah stared at her. 

' Have yo reckoned it ? ' she said. * Theer's ten 
pound ; an' ah'll give yo as mich i' six months.' 

' Thank you,' replied Effie ; ' but I would not have 
come for money ; my mother did not get any, and 
I don't want it. I came because — ^because you are 
my aunt, and — I want to do what is right. Shall 
I put the box away again ? ' 

*Nay ; it can bide theer till Gideon comes. Tha 
^rt daft, lass, or else yo hav a grudge agen me ; 
that's it, I reckon.' 

* I have no grudge against you, aunt,' said Effie, 
tremulously, and using for the second time a term 
never used by her in addressing Hephzibah before 
that day. ' I have no grudge against you ; at least, 
I don't mean to have one any longer. And I'll stay 
with you afl long as you want me — ^but not for 
money.' 

^Wilt tha stay ? Promise ma that — as long as I 
wish?' 

* Tes, I promise,' said Effie, — ^not cheerfully, for 
the bxixden she was takmg w^ \i^uQ ^\*\x^\a;^^xi»Ba ; 
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bat she could not seek mercy if she showed none. 
The voice of the Cross was laying hold of her ; she 
could not neglect it. If Gk>d desired her to stay 
here, she mnst stay. 

Hephzibah leaned back^ satisfied so far^ though still 
puzzled. She let Effie do for her what was needfal, 
without saying much more. Some time she meant to 
send for Gideon and ask him the meaning of all this. 

Effie's chance to go out came in the eyening^ 
when a neighbour came in to visit Hephzibah^ 
and brought a message from the Bamfords that 
Tom wanted to see Effie. Hephzibah heard this^ 
and drew from it an inference after her own fashion. 
Effie sunply said she would go. Tom could answer 
her questions, and she could speak freely to him. 

He looked pale and worn, and felt a good deal of 
pain yet, but the stupor had quite passed away, and 
some of the old brightness shone in the eyes when 
Effie entered. He took her hand in a warm dasp, 
and his father, who had been sitting with him, went 
away, saymg: 

' Just a quarter of an hour, now, lad. Tha *rt 
noan to talk thysen into a fever.' 

' Sit there, Effie, at the foot of the bed, where 
I can see you. They've strapped me up so as I 
cannot turn myself. And now I want to say that 
you're not to be angry with poor aunt. How has 
Aba heen since yesterdaj ? ' 

K 2 
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* I tluiik^ 88 Oideonssygy she's got akindof fright, 
and is a little sorry/ 

'Well, that's something for her/ said Tom^ 
smiling. 'And she is not worse to manage ? ' 

' No ; better/ And then Effie told the story of 
the money. 

' Quite right. Take nothing from her. Jnst let 
me know if yon want anght. And Effie— don't you 
see now a little how things work for good ? I be- 
lieve this accident will be a means of good to us 
all, especially to aunt. Be sure, Effie, there's an 
infinitely wise Hand guiding all our affairs ; I see 
it BOW clearer than I ever did afore. We're here at 
school — that's just the explanation o' everything 
that seems puzzling.' 

Effie traced lines upon the floor with her foot, 
and tears fell slowly upon her lap. In a broken 
voice she told some of the thoughts which had 
grown in her mind, especially during the last few 
days. 

'Gideon is quite right — ^I've the same temper 
in me as aunt ; I might come to be like her/ 

'Not you I' 

'Yes, I believe I might, perhaps with more 
reason ; but what difference would that make, if 
I were the same kind of person? Perhaps God 
doesn't see any more to like in me than in her. 
Tom 1 do yon really tlAnk. Q(0^ love% \3a ? I can't 
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eee how it's possible — ^how He caR know abont all 
of ns — how' He can cai« what becomes of ns — some 
of ns are not worth minding.' 

' Oo to Jesns, Effie. He can tell yon all abont it. 
Don't His life and death jost prove it to ns ? ^* God 
flo loved the worlds that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, bnt have everlasting life." ' 

As Tom repeated this charter of the world's hope^ 
he stretched out his hand again, and Effie laid hers 
in it, and hid her face on the bed. A few low words 
of prayer fell npon her ears : 

'Lord Jesns, Effie wants Thee to love her, to 
forgive her, to help her to believe in Thee and trust 
Thee. Thou wilt do it, for it is Thy joy and 
glory to draw poor souls to Thyself, and lift them 
up to heaven. Let her cast herself just now in 
fidth on Thee, and know that Thou lovest and for- 
givest her as surely as Thou didst love and forgive 
the woman that was a sinner I ' 

And Effie, sobbing, munnured : 

* Lord, I want to believe, I want to be forgiven ! 
Canst Thon care for me and help me ? ' 

* Try if He does not, Effie. Just you believe, and 
eee if the blessing does not come. God has not to 
try to love you— He always does that. It is you 
who have by His help to love Him.' 

The means by which spiritual truth takes hold 
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of the flonl differ in every case ; and the simplest 
word is sometimes enough to reveal the Divine 
tmtlu At this word Effie looked np^ a fresh light 
kindling in her eyes. 

' Ood is always near ns, loving ns» bearing with 
ns ; Ood is in everything— in all that happens-^ 
and He sent Jesns that we might know it — and 
that we might learn to be like Him I Oil never 
saw it like that before ! Is that it V 

' That's the beginning of it^ Effie ; and the end 
of it — ^we don't know how grand that will be ! In 
fact there is no end. It's the beginning of eternal 
life.' 

Effie conld not go back to the honse in Crabtree 
Fold just at once. She passed it, and climbed a 
steep, rongh path that led out of the village, and 
took her ont npon the open moor, which spread its 
dark rolling waves under the night sky and the 
myriad watching stars. Alone, in the darkness and 
the silence, and the keen air of the bills, Effie looked 
up to the gleaming host of heaven. She knew that 
every fiaintest point of light was a rolling world, 
fulfilling its appointed course from age to age. The 
light within her brightened as she gazed ; the 
majestic word of the visible universe rooted itself 
in her soul. The stony moorland waste was no 
longer dark and eerie, swept by sad voices of night - 
windB : tar on the hoiizoii c&iOTL<^ \>\i^ domes and 
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towers of *the spiritual city,' where He Who 
snfPered on earth was gathering His redeemed ones ; 
and the sound of its eternal mnsic came low yet 
dear through the stillness, * Unto Him that loved 
OS, and washed ns from our sins in His own blood, 
be glory for ever ! ' 



' Here let me pause, my qnest forego ; 
Enough for me to feel and know- 
That He in Whom the cause and end, 
The past and future, meet and blend,— 
Who, girt with His immensities. 
Our yast and star-hung system sees 
SmaU as the clustered Pleiades, — 
HoTes not alone the heavenly choirs, 
But waves the spring-time's grassy spires ; 
Guards not archangel feet alone. 
But deigns to guide and keep my own ; 
Speaks not alone the words of fate 
Which worlds destroy and worlds create. 
But whispers in my spirit's ear. 
In tones of love, or warning fear, 
A language none beside may hear. 
To Him, from wanderings long and wild, 
I come, an over-wearied child. 
In cool and shade His peace to find 
like dew-fall settling on my mind. 
Assured that all I know is best. 
And humbly trusting for the rest ! * * 



* Whittier. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




hephzibah's will. 

'o' want to see me, they say, Hephzibah ?' 
said Gideon. 
* Yes, ah do. To' might ha* come o' 
yoarsen,* 

* To* know I Ve bin a deal taken up, owin' 
to Tom bein' laid on 's back.' 

* He's mendin', they say.' 

* Ay, he's mendin', but it'll be a while afore he's 
as wick as he was.' [wtck, t,e., lively, energetic] 
' To' may brack i' a minnit what yo' canna mend 
i' a year.' 

Hephzibah made a restless movement, indicating 
that this lance struck home. She had never left 
her bed since the night of the Prayer-meeting — a 
week ago— and after waiting impatiently all that 
time for a visit from Gideon, she was at last forced 
to send for him. She felt, although she would not 
own it, that she was growing weaker, that serious 
ejmptomB were appearing. S\x^'vwiVfti^Q\^^^'ii\«i 
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pray for her — ^that she might recover and go about 
again as before. Was there not a verse which said 
that Uhe fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
mnch'? And Gideon was a righteous man ; he 
must come and pray for her ; God would surely 
hear him^ and she would get well again. 

There was some repentance in the woman's heart, 
which stirred occasionally in its recesses, and gave 
her a strange thrill. She did feel sorry that Tom 
was hurt, and she acknowledged to herself in a 
vague way that her behaviour to him was 'cankert ; ' 
but her feeling towards his father and uncle re- 
mained much the same ; the old grudge still rankled, 
and if she no longer meditated direct schemes of 
vengeance, it was more from physical weakness than 
from genuine repentance. , She still planned how to 
prevent her brothers getting possession of her 
property if they outlived her. 

Effie was gone to see Miss Crozier, who was 
reported to be ill, too ; and Hephzibah and Gideon 
were alone. 

'AhVe bin thinkin' about that land for th* 
chapel, Gideon. Are th* folk at th' Clough members 
wi* yo' ? Have they ony thing to do wi' th' chapel ? ' 

*To' know that Tom has.' 

' But th' others— Peter an' Simon ? ' 

* They're nowt but hearers.* 

'Not tmateea ?' 
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'Well, whatll 70' pay fur th' land?* 

* The fair price ; it's not worth mich. To' might 
as well get th' credit o' givin' it reet out, for a' yo'll 
mak by sellin' it.' 

Hephzibah herself had considered this point, and 
was of the same opinion, but did not mean to seem 
too ready. After a little more bandying of words, 
— 'Well, ah reckon yo'll ha' to get it yoar own 
gate. But ah want yo' to write a letter to ma 
lawyer i' Crotchda' an' tell him to mak out a will 
far ma, an' bring it ower to be signed. Get some 
paper an' ah '11 tell tha what to say. An' then thou 
can settle about th' land wi'm.' 

Gideon got the paper, and prepared to write — 
prepared himself also for speaking, and speaking 
plainly, if needful. 

* Say 'at I'll leave a' I have, except th' piece yo* 
want fur th' chapel, to Effie, after I'm gone, but on 
condition, mind yo', 'at hoo has nowt to do wi' th 
Clougb folk, and dunnot leave ony o't to them. 
Dost tha understand ? ' 

' Ay ; but I'll write nowt 0' th' sort.* 
Hephzibah was silent. Gideon wondered what 
he might say further, without doing harm. He 
wanted to see the money left to Effie if possible. 

*Bf&e winno have tha brass on sich terms ; that 
tba may depend on.' 
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* Then hoo can leave it/ 

* An' who'd Ml heir to it then, wnmmaii ? Just 
Peter and Simon ; not Tom^ even.' 

* Tak it yoaraen^ then/ she said angrily. 

* ItTl bnm th' pocket o' onybody but Effie/ 

* Folk manage to bide strange brass vara wed.' 
'Hephzibah, I might ask if tha knows that by 

experience, but I wmmot; for God's sake, an' yoar 
sonl's sake, wmnman, think where yo' are, an' where 
yo*re goin' to ! A' this gear 'U drop out of yoar 
hand, happen in a week or two, an' whatten will be 
eft yo' V 

Hephzibah trembled. Did Gideon think she 
looked like dying ? — ^Dying ! — She could not, would 
not die ! She was not ready to die. 

* Write it as yo like, then, an' mak haste. I want 
yo' to pray fur ma. Get it written, an' then pray 
I JT ma, that ah may be spared. An' ah 'II gie yo' 
th' land, Gideon. To'U not get it fro Simon, nor 
Peter neither.' 

* I'm to write that yo' leave iverything to EflSe, 
an' to tell him to draw out a deed fiir th' land as 
well?' 

* Ay ! th' deed fur th' land. An' as to Effie,— 
yo're reet hard on ma, Gideon.' 

*Not so hard as th' Almighty '11 be if yo' 
despise His warnings, Hephzibah. He's given yo' 
more than one of late, as tha knows* Surely yo' 
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dunnot wish to be among th* lost, wumman ! Yo've 
received a deal fro' th' Lord, an' He'll require th' 
more at yoar hand.' 

He finished writing the letter, and then he read 
a chapter and prayed, — a fervent prayer for light to 
the dark soul that seemed so little to realize its own 
need. Hephzibah followed his words closely, and 
responded when he prayed that if it were possible 
her life might be spared. That was her keenest 
desire. Somehow she felt that it must be: death could 
not be realized, and therefore did not seem possible. 
Of the rest of his prayer she did not think so much, 
but purposed, when she did get better, to go to 
chapel sometimes, even at the risk of meeting Peter 
and Simon, and to give more money to it. She 
would have to make her will in Gideon's way, it 
seemed. Somehow that appeared to her in the 
light of n concession by which she purchased the 
benefit of Gideon's prayers ; but who knew what 
might happen ! Perhaps Tom did not want to 
marry Effie, and at ony rate when Hephzibah was 
stronger she would talk to the lass. She could 
change her will afterwards, if Effie proved as 
perverse as her mother. 

*An' hoo is like her mother,' she murmured to 
herself, when Gideon had gone home. ' Hoo wer 
alius keen fur her own way, wer our Sarah.' 
Not BO much so aa Yi^i diet %\afc«,most people 
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said^ and probably they were right. Bat Hephzibah 
had neither the uneasy self-consciousness that con- 
tinually dreads adverse criticism, nor the clear, 
inward light that enables the soul to judge itself 
honestly. She had lived all her life, as so many do, 
within walls of her own building, and never minded 
the outside world where other people built their 
mud huts too, and sometimes found hers in their 
way. 

Before Gideon left her, Hephzibah had made him 
promise that he would not mention to any one the 
subject of their conversation. 

'Except Mary. I tell her ivery thing ; buthoo's 
closer than I am mysen'.' 

While this conversation went on between Heph- 
zibah and her faithful mentor, E£Se was talking 
with Miss Crozier, in the parlour of the doctor's 
house, where Mary Crozier lay upon the sofa, 
a flush of bright colour giving an unusual brilliancy 
to her face, which was thinner than ever, Effie 
thought, but not less sweet or patient. 

*So you have promised to stay with her, Effie ? 
Well, I think you could not refuse, if she really 
wanted you.' 

A more selfish person would perhaps have said — 
would certainly have thought — * I took this girl in 
when her own relatives cast her out. She was use- 
fal to me. My need is greaV. aiA «Qift ta \aaT»8&e> 
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why fihonld she leave me now to go to the woman 
who coarsely repelled her before V 

Effie felt something of this ; felt it keenly ; but 
Miss Grozier said no word of the sort, and resolved 
not to let herself think it. E£Se'8 place was thai; 
which Providence plainly marked out for her. 
Mary Grozier gave a sigh to the disappointment of 
her own expectation, and then pnt the thought away 
— as she had pat many hopes in the course of her life. 

'And is she likely ever to be strong again, 
Effie?' 

' ! I don't think so ; but she may live a good 
while, perhaps for months.' 

' And then what will you do ? ' 

Miss Crozier had her own reasons for putting 
this question, and she watched Effie closely. 

*Then 111 go wherever I'm wanted,' replied 
Effie, quite simply and directly, ' Come back here, 
if you want me, ma'am.' 

Evidently Effie had no thought of getting her 
aunt's money ; and but little, if any, of another 
possibility which rumour — ^busy in Moor-edge as 
in more populous localities — ^had already hinted at. 

'You are more cheerful, Effie ; your glance is 
brighter. Have you come nearer to the light ? ' 

'I see where it is now, at any rate,' answered 
EfSe,hereye& upon the floor. 'I think I'm like 
the blind man in thepaxaTde. TVift^ot\ai^^csj5ttJ«k 
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different from what he fancied^ and at first the 
strangeness of it was what he noticed. It did not 
seem the same place at all. *' I see men as trees, 
walking," he said. Bat it must have been a happy 
strangeness, and so is mine.' 

* Did you ever hear the story of the blind boy 
whose sight was restored after an operation ? He had 
become blind so soon after birth that he remembered 
nothing of what the world was like ; and when his 
mother led him out of the room where he had been* 
kept until his eyes were strong, and took him into 
the garden, he exclaimed, " mother 1 why did you 
not tell me it was so beautifal ? " Perhaps you are 
not out of the shaded room yet, Effie, but God will 
lead you into the garden by and by.' 

' I can see a little from the window,' said Effie« 

* He leads me througli no darker rooms 
Than He went througli before/ 

murmured Miss Crozier. *And when He leads 
OS out of this one into the next, we shall exclaim, 
*' Master, how beautifal ! " but we shall not reproach 
Him for concealing its beauty, because He gives us 
clear glimpses of it, — a bright golden light falling 
over the hills from the under-world where the sun 
shines.' 

She was speaking more to herself than Effie ; 
her own need prompted the words. It was a dark 
room she was called to walk, iliiavx^li ow W '^v^ ic^ 
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the light and peace beyoncL The Veiled Angel 
Bnmmoned her as well as Hephzibah, and she, too, 
shrank firom obeying, ihongh for very different 
reasons. How conld she leave her brother ? How 
conld she endnre, as a Christian should, the slow 
months of pain that lay before her ? 

'Perhaps there is some work waiting for me 
better than any I conld do here ; my inflaence with 
George may be greater as a memory than it conld 
ever be as a presence ; and perhaps this slow, pain- 
ful disease is permitted for his discipline as well as 
my own. It is certainly drawing ns nearer together 
I thank God for that ! ' 

So she commnned with herself, and some of her 
thonghtsshe revealed to Effie. Weary the road before 
hermightbe,rongh with sharp dints that cnt her feet ; 
but One walked beside Who knew well why He led her 
along it, and would let her know too some day. It 
was good, at least, to have her brother concerning 
himself about her, thinking of her comfort, spending 
all his leisure time with her, carefully studying every 
possibility of cure, and thus recalling that intimacy 
of early days which once seemed for ever past. 

Effie also had her compensations, and was be- 
ginning to see them. 

' I conld not leave aunt when she seemed to want 
me/ she said to Miss Crozier. 'It's not only that 

Mmj aunt, but it doea BeeaLtA me that I was 
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ipent to her to learn what I might come to be myself 
if I did not change. I feel that I ought to tiy if I 
can give her some of the light I'm seeing. I had 
a sore heart against her for many a day after I 
crme to Moor-edge ; but now I'm right sorry for 
her.* 

EflSe was shy of speaking on religious matters ; 
but Miss Crozier guessed her meaning. 

* If you can do anything to lead your aunt to 
the Master's feet, I will rejoice that you should stay 
with her rather than me, Effie. But come often ta 
see me.' 

So EflSe went back to the charge she had so- 
unwillingly taken up ; went back of her own fiee 
will, and in love to the woman she had disliked-*, 
and desired to see punished. 'Freely' she had- 
•received,' and * freely' she must 'give.' 

And what came of it ? Did Hephzibah repent- 
before she died ? 

It is hard to change the thoughts and desires of 
fifty years. The soil where thistles have grown so 
long is not easily prepared for wheat. It takes 
half a life-time to make of the stony moorland slope, 
producing only heather and gorse, a fruitful farm ; 
and yet I have seen the open moor of one year an 
enclosed wheat-bearing field the next, when sun 
and shower were favourable. And whatever can be 
done m the natural world, c^il \^ ^<^t^& Vql ^<ik^ 
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spiritnal : else would the natural cease to be a 
revelation of God to us. 

So we will hope for Hephzihah. No sudden or 
very evident change was wrought in her, as when 
the Canadian winter yields to a sudden rush of 
warmth^ and spring in one night clothes a barren 
world with beauty. Those who smoothed the last 
descent of life for Hephzibah's shrinking feet^ 
and pointed her to the Cross that stood beside it, 
could not be sure whether the heart of a really repen- 
tant human creature desired salvation, or whether 
only fear wrought a wish that evil deeds would 
be overlooked and their consequences averted. 

At least, however, she acknowledged more than 
once to Gideon that in Effie a true Christian life 
Jiad come near her. 

' Hoo's a good lags, Gideon, an' if I mun go I 
dunnot grudge her th' brass. "We did na do th* 
reet thing by her mother. But hoo bears no malice ; 
hoo's a good lass.' 

Then with a touch of her old suspicion : 

* Yo' niver told her about ma will ? ' 

'Never a word. She thinks yoar brass must 
a' go to yoar brothers, — that yo' canna will it 
away.' 

' An* yoar beginning wi' th' new chapel ? ' she 

said, * Parson Lord wunnot come to see ma because 

&h gave th* land. He wer al "Ei^^ (ma &3K5 ^^\3iaj^ 
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her fiar niver going to church now^ and wantin' her 
to work fiar a sale that's to be^ to pay far a brass 
thing an' some images they'n gotten. Ah bid Effie 
tell 'm hoo wer na a Papist.' 

' Th' Master '11 not ask what we called wersen/ 
returned Gideon. 'His qaestion 'U be about th' 
talents He gave ns^ an' th' cup o' cold water th' 
needy songht.' 

This was about a month after the making of 
Hephzibah's will; and on the following morning, 
when E£Se brought her aunt's break&st to the bed- 
side, she found that one part of her life-work was 
over. Calm and cold lay the body of Hephzibah 
Orabtree. In the quiet night, probably in her sleep, 
the dreaded call had come, and the moorland village 
knew her no more. 

EflSe looked steadily at the white face — ^hard- 
featured even in death — and recalled her first look 
at it a few months ago. She little thought then 
that her hand would close Hephzibah's eyes, her 
tears drop on Hephzibah's death-bed. Tet to 
this ministry she had been drawn, and she was 
thankM for it. Feuds healed thus on earth gave 
an earnest of heaven in which the spirit could rest 
hopefiilly. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE NEW MISTRESS OF CRABTEEE FOLD. 

PEING and summer passed over Moor- 
edge. The heather bloomed, the trees 
in the doughs put on their delicate 
greenery, and doffed it again as though 
weary while yet the autumn was young. 
The bees completed their stores of honey, 
and in cottage gardens the chrysanthemum and 
dahlia kept up as long as they could against the 
first hints of King Frost that he was coming down 
the hills. Miss Crozier went away in the summer, 
with her brother cmd Effie, to the little south-country 
town where Miss Crozier was bom. An eminent 
/Surgeon was consulted, and gave the verdict — * No 
hope.' She suffered much, and Effie, in this third 
watch by a death-bed, learnt what neither of the 
others could teach her. 

'No hope for me?' said Mary to the kind, 
pitying surgeon. * Doctor, I am hoping for every- 
ibing ; and I shall not be impi^rnVfedi* 
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In the dark Xovember time they laid all that was 
left on earth of Mary Crozier in a little cemetery on 
the low slope of a green hill in that pleasant 
sonthem county^ and Effie came back to Moor- 
edge alone. It was little more than a year since 
her first coming to the place> when she again crossed 
the hills and fonnd herself at the door of the house 
in Crabtree Fold — ^not this time to be repulsed and 
driven away to struggle as best she might in 
the world. It was her own door, and it was opened 
by Mary Bamford, and Gideon came to carry in her 
box and grasp her warmly by the hand. A com- 
fortable tea was ready, everything was bright and 
snug, but the contrast was not complete, for EfOle 
was weary and sad. There had been a long strain 
upon her, and she needed rest. 

*So yoVe seen Miss Crozier through her 
troubles ? ' said Gideon. ' She'll be a rare loss to 
that brother of hers. Whatten is he goin' to do? 
Come back ? ' 

* No. I don't think he would have stayed long 
here any way. He's going as surgeon in a ship.' 

' Happen that'll suit him, happen no. Choose 
how, Moor-edge winno yammer [long] for'm.' 

' I think better of him than I did,' said Effie ; 
'he behaved well when he knew she was seriously ill. 
She said her illness brought them nearer together 
than they had ever been, 1 Itiopft TDksJ\^Ti<^\»fet^|^^»V^l 
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' ' Will he forget yo', Effie ? ' said Mary, dyly. 

Effie flushed a little and half smiled. Gideon 
brought down his hand on the table with a langh. 

'Jnst as Mary said. Hoo thought th' doctor 
'ad know when he'd a chance o' hanging np his hat 
comfortably.' 

' But Effie 11 do better'n that/ said Mary, rising 
to clear away the tea-things, and Effie covered 
some confdsion by offering to assist in the work : 
an offer which was promptly rejected. 

' Peter an' Simon think yo're a reet clever lass, 
Effie. They'n a great respect for yo* now yo're a 
lady o* means." 

' I snppose they think I sought the money ? ' she 
said quickly. 

'0' course they do, judgin' thee by theirsen! 
They^d ha' sought it. Niver mind 'em. They 
wouldna respect yo' so mich if yo' could undeceive 
'em.' 

Effie laughed. After all it mattered little what 
they thought of her. 

The Bamfords were to live with her for a while ; 
but Mary presently announced that she had some- 
thing to do in her own house for which she needed 
Gideon's help. They would be back soon. 

Effie was not sorry to be alone for a while. She 
bad to grow used to herself, to recognise in the 
ihistreBB of this houae tiie oSmoeiti '^loi^^^si^ ^\ic»{i<^^. 
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who came to its threshold a year ago. Tt would be 
a whfle before she altogether realized the change. 
And the regret must be indnlged that justice had 
not been done to those for whose presence beside 
her she would gladly have given all her new 
possessions. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, with tears rising to 
her eyes, she did not notice a slight click of the 
outer door-latch, nor an equally slight movement in 
the passage. When the room-door opened, she 
thought Mary was returning, and hastily passed her 
handkerchief across her face. Some subtle impres- 
eion made her aware it was not Mary who entered, 
and looking up, she saw Tom standing beside her^ 
smiling and looking bright and kindly as when she 
&8t saw him. 

Their hands met, and his eyes dwelt upon her : 
fihe was pale and thin, but there was a calm com- 
posure in her face which was not there when he first 
saw it. He retained her hand, and EiSe's glance 
sought the fire. 

* Won't you sit down ? ' she said timidly. 

He only continued his earnest gaze, and under it 
the mistress of the house became exceedingly em- 
barrassed. 

*Tou don't forget, EflSe? I was to have my 
answer when you came home. Yes, you said home^ 
and I've been building on. thai. 1\» '^ostilViXiRk \2fiKasw 
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to live in this house by yourself. Let's try to 
make a home together. You're going to say 
Yes?' 

If silence gives consent, and the duration of the 
former be the measure of the latter, Effie must have 
consented to a good deal that evening ; for a pretty 
long interval ensued, broken by no audible remark, 
except one or two very disconnected ejaculations 
from Tom. They seemed, however, to indicate pro- 
found satisfaction with the state of affairs. 

When Gideon and Mary returned — and that, 
somehow, was not very soon — they found that their 
services as companions for Effie would not be re- 
quired very long. 

'My father and uncle get this house now, 
you see, Gideon, and they say they won't let 
. Effie stop in it, unless she has me to take care of 
her.' 

' See tha does it, then ; fur it's her turn to be 
taken care o',' answered Gideon. * An' dunnot let 
her slip past th' chapel on Sundays.' 

' I'm going to give you all you need to pay for the 
chapel, Gideon, so that it may be opened free of 
debt.' 

' That'll be the half o' what it costs.' 

* Never mind ; I'll be all the more likely to take 
an interest in it : and aunt left a good deal of money 
in the bank/ 
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Whereat Gideon went down on his knees by the 
table — almost on the very spot where he had 
reasoned with old Hephzibah — and then and there 
offered np a thanksgiving. 

By-and-by there was a ' gradely ' chapel-opening 
in Moor-edge, to which people came from all the 
neighbonrhood, delighting Gideon's sonl. 

Effie got the rest and tender care she needed, and 
her Christian life deepened as time passed. A placid 
cheerfdlness grew in her, and a quiet wisdom ripened 
with the years. When Peter and Simon were taken 
away from their daily money-making and nightly 
potations, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Grabtree, with theii- 
children, removed to the Clough House, and there, 
if you can discover Moor-edge, you may still find 
them, a good deal older, but filling cheerfully and 
kindly their places in that obscure village. They 
have been disappointed sometimes, as we all are, 
but they are not embittered ; they have made mis- 
takes sometimes, but have honestly tried to profit 
by them ; they are happy in their mutual love and 
faith and in their Christian home, where a youug 
James and Sarah and Mary, besides a rather mis- 
chievous Peter, perpetuate the memory of those wha 
are gone. 

Gideon departed suddenly at a good age^ and was 
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Crown Bv6., doth. Price 38. 6d. 

At His Feet : Daily Lessons in the Gospels for Devotional 

Use. By the Rev. G. Stringbr Rows. Royal i6mo. Cloth, red edges 
Price zs. 6d. 

The Holy Bible: with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 

Firactical. By the Rev. Joseph Benson. With Maps and a Portrait of the 
Author. Six Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Price £2 5S.:«k Cloth, red edges. 
Price £3 3S. 

A Biblical and Theological Dictionary: Illustrative of 
the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. John Farrab. With Four 
Maps and Ninety-six Engravings. Cloth, red edges. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d . 

An Ecclesiastical Dictionary : Explanatory of the History, 

Antiquities, Heresies, Sects, and Religious Denominations of the Christian 
Church. By the Rev. John Farkar. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 
Aids to the Student of the Bible : containing Analytical 

Notes, and Summaries of the several books; Hbtorijcal, Chronological, and 
Geographical Tables ; List of Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Plants, &c., found 
in Scripture ; Tables of Weights, Measures, and Time ; Words Obsolete or 
Ambiguous ; together with a new Index to the Bible, a Concordance, and 
a Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, with a series of Maps. Foolscap 
8vo. Qoth,red edges. Price as. Pearl x6mo. Cloth, red edges. Price xs. 6d. 
The Proper Names of the Bible : their Orthography, 
Pronimciadon, and Signification. With a brief Account of the Principal 
Persons, and a Description of the piindpal Places. By the Rev. John 
Farrar. xSmo. Price zs. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Old and New Testaments : contain- 
mg copious Notes, Theological, Historical, and Critical ; trith Improvements 
and Reflections. By the Rev. Joseph Sutcupfb, M.A. Imperial Svo., 
doth, marbled edges. Price zas. 6d. 

The Synoptical Dictionary of Scripture Parallels and 

References : being an Index of the Texts of Scripture Classified ; forming a 
Methodical Summary of the Principles, Doctrines, Precepts, and Facts of 
Scripture. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, red edges. Price 3s. 6d. 

A Biblical and Theological Dictionary: Explanatory of 

the History, Manners, and Customs of the Jews, and neighbouring Nations. 

With an Account of the most remarVable 'Places mentiQned in Sacred 

Scripture ; an JExposition of the prindpal 'Doctnne& ol <Stm&>aas2kX?3 \ «bi\. 

Notices of Jewish and Christian Sects and "ftctesves. "ft^ «ttfc'R«i."^aucta 

WjiTgov. Roysd 8vo., cloth, red edges. Pncft !«• ^^- 
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An Exposition of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 

Marie, and of some other detached parts of Scripture. By the Rev. Richabd 
Watson. Demv 8vo., Price 6s. ; zaino., Price 3s. 6d. 
The New Testament, with Explanatory Notes. By the 
Rev. John Wbsley. With the Author's last Corrections. 
Pocket Edition. i8mo. Price as. 

• 

Large-Type lUiition. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 
Library Edition, fine paper. Demy 8vo. Price 6s. 

The Prophet of Sorrow ; or, the Life and Times of 

Jeremiah. By the Rev. Thornlby Smith. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Holy Child Jesus ; or, the early Life of Christ : viewed 

in connection with the History, Chronology, and Archaeology of the Times. 

By the Rev. Thornlby Smith. Foolsc^ 8vo. Price zs. 6d. 
An Exposition of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By 

die Rev. Hbnry W. Williams, D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By the 

Rev. Henry W. Wiluams, D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
Scripture compared with Scripture. A Plan for Daily 

Bible Reading throughout the Year. Price 4d. Limp dotlt, gilt edges, 6d. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Asbury (Francis), The Pioneer Bishop ; Life and Times of. 

By W. P. Strickland. Royal aamo. Price xs. ; Gilt edges, is. 4d. 
Alpine Missionary (The); or, the Life of J. L. Rostan, 

Missionary Pastor in France, Switzerland, and the Channel Isles. By the 
Rev. Matthew Lbubtrb. Translated from the French Edition, by the 
Rev. A. J. Frbnch, B.A. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Backwood's Preacher (The). Autobiography of Peter 

Cartwright, an American Methodist Travelling Preacher. Cr. 8vo. ss. 

Ball (H.) Memorials of Miss H. Ball, of High Wycombe. 
The first Methodist Sunday School Teacher. Foobcap 8vo. Price zs. 6d. 

Birchenall (J.) The Life of John Birchenall, M.R.C.S., 

F.L.S., of Macclesfield : including Autobiography, Extracts fi-om Diary, 
Sketches, Aphorisms, &c. By the Rev. A. J. French, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
With Portrait, and an Introduction by the Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. Price 5s. 

Boardman (R.) The Western Pioneers ; or, Memorials of 
the Rev. Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, the First Preachers 
appointed by John Wesley to labour in North America ; with Brief Notices 
of Contemporary Persons and Events. By the Rev. J. P. LocKWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. With Portraits and Illustrations. Price 3s. 

Bramwell (W.) The Christian Minister in Earnest. A 
Memoir of the Rev. WiUiam Bramvrell. By the Rev. Thomas Harris. With 
a Portrait. Royal i8ino., gilt edftts. "Cnt^ "S^. O^sK^^^s&ssa^ '^ssrii- 
32mo, Price zs. 



PUBUCA-TfCmS^F 



Buntix^ (William M.)» Memorials of. Being Selections 

ficom his Sermons, Letten, and Poems. Edited hf the Rev. G. Stsingbr 
RowB. With a Biographical latroductsm bf Thomas Pbrcivai. Bunting. 
Crown 8vo. Price 38. 6d. 

Carvosso (W.) Memoirs of William Carvosso. Written 

by himself, and edited bf his Son. With a Portrait. Royal x8mo. GUt 
edges. Price as. 6d. Cheap Edition. Royal samo. Price xs. 

Casson (H.) Christianity in Earnest: the Life and 
Labours of the Rev. Hodgson Casson. By A. Stbblb. Foolscap 8to. 
With Portrait. Price as. 

Clarke (A.) The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. By the Rev. 
Dr. Ethbridgb. With a Portrait. PostSvo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal samo. Price is. 6d. 

Coke (T.) The Life of Thomas Coke. By the Rev. Dr. 

Ethbridgb. With a Portrait. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal samo. Prfce is. 6d. 

Collins (T.) The Life of the Rev. Thomas Collins. By the 

Rev. Samubl Colby. Fifth Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s.6d. 

Cryer (M.]f Holy Living Exemplified in the Life of Mrs. 

Mary Crybr, of Manaargoody, South India. By the Rev. Alfrbd Barrbtt. 
Royal samo. Price is. ; gilt-edges xs. 4d. 

Dixon (J.) The Life of James Dixon, D.D., Wesleyan 
Minister. Written by his Son, Richard Watson Dixon, M.A., Minor 
Canon in Carlisle .Cathedral Church. With three Portraits of Dr. Dixon, 
and a Vignette of his Birthplace. Crown 8vo. Price 78. 6d. 

Dixon (T.) The Earnest Methodist. A Memoir of the late 

Mr. Thomas Dixon, of Grantham. By his Nephew, the Rev. Josbph 
Dixon. Foolscap Svo. With Portrait. Price as. 

Father Reeves, the Methodist Class Leader. By Edward 

Cordbroy. z8mo. Price xs. 

Fletcher (J.) The Life of the Rev. John Fletcher. By 

the Rev. Josbph Bbnson. '^^th a Portrait, zamo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, Royal aamo. Price xs. 

Fletcher (Mrs.) Life of Mrs. Fletcher. By Rev. H. Moore. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 6d. Cheap Edtn. Royal samo. Price is. 

George (E.) Memoirs of Elizabeth George. By the Rev. 

Hbnrv J. Piggott, B.A. With a Portrait. Crown Svo. Price as. 6d. 

Grimshaw (W.), Incumbent of Haworth. By the Rev. R. 

Spbncb Hardy. With a Portrait. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 
Hall(S. R.) Life of the Rev. Samuel Romilly Hall. By 
the Rev. Thomas Nightingale. Crown Svo. With Portrait. Price as. 6d. 

Hessel (EIIzr,) True Womanhood; or. Memorials of 

Miss Eliza. Hessel, By the Rev. Josh\ja. PiaBSTVSM, Ctontsv ^nq, '^VCa 
Portrait. Price 3s, ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 
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Hunt (J.) The Life of John Hunt, Missionary to the 
Cannibals in Fiji. By the Rev. GtoRGB Stringbr Rows. Foolscap 8vo. 
'With Portrait and other Illustrations Price as. 6d., limp cloth, is. 6d. 

Jackson (T.) Lives of Early Methodist Preachers. Chiefly 

written by themselves. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
Thomas Jackson. Library Edition, Six Vols. Crown 8vo. Price zss. 
Cheap Edition, Six Vols. Foolscap 8vo. Price gs. 

Jackson (T.) Recollections of My Own Life and Times. 
By Thomas Jackson. Edited by the Rev. B. Frankland, B.A. With 
an Introduction and Postscript by G. Osborn, D.D. With a Portrait. 
Crown Bvo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Lockwood (A.) Little Abe ; or, the Bishop of Berry Brow. 

Being the Life of Abraham Lockwood, a quaint and popular Local Preacher 
in the Methodist New Connexion. By F. Jewkll. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt edges. With Portrait. Price ss. 6d. 

M'Owan (P.) A Man of God; or, Providence and Grace 

Exemplified in a Memoir of the Rev. Peter M'Owan. By the Rev. John 
M'OwAN. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 

MiUer (W. E.) Life of the Rev. W. E. Miller. By the 

Rev. Dr. Dixoi^. Foolscap 8vo. Price ss. ; limp cloth, is. 6d. 
Nelson (J.) The Journal of Mr. John Nelson. Royal 

x8mo. Price zs. 6d. Cheap Edition. Royal 32mo. Price xod. 

Newton (R.) The Life of the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D. 
By the Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d 
Cheap Edition. Royal samo. Price xs. 6d. 

Ouseley (Gideon.) The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the 
Rev. William Arthitr, M.A. Eighth thousand. Crown 8vo., with 
Portrait Price 3s. 6d. 

Powell (Walter.) The Thorough Business Man. Memoir 

of Walter Powell, Merchant, London and Melbourne. By the Rev. B. 

Gregory. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo., with Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 
Priestley (M. A.) Memorials of Mary Anne Priestley, 

Wife of the Rev. Joshua Priestley. By her Husband. Foolscap 8vo. 

With Portrait. Price is. 6d. 
Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Foolscap 8vo. Price is 
Richardson (C.) The Peasant Preacher: Memoir of Mr. 

Charles Richardson. By the Rev. J. E. Coulson. Royal 33mo. Price xs. 
Gilt edges, zs. 4d. 

Rogers (Mrs.) The Experience and Spiritual Letters of 

Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers. i8mo. Gilt edges. Price xs. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal 32mo. Price xod. 

Rogers (Mrs.) The Experience, Letters, and Journal of 

Mrs, Hester Ann Rogers. Royal lEmo. G\il tdipi. ^t\Vi •>»%. ^lA.. 

Sbaw (Barnabas.) The Story oi 1qas \aI^ ^xA ^-^^^no.^ Nsn 

South Africa. By the Rev. WlLU/wM 'WloiSTi^. ^wmV«^. ^^^5^^"- ''^^ 
Illustrations, Price 3s. 6d. 



PUBLICATIONS OF 



Sliaw (W.) Memorials of the Life and Labours of the 
Rer. William Shaw, of Soudi Africa. Crown 8vo» Price as. 6d. 

Shaw (Mrs.) Long Life and Peace : Memorials of Mrs. 
Slizabbth Shaw, of St. Austell. By Rev. R. C. Bauutt. Foolscap 8vo. 
Price 3S. 

Shillington (T. A.) Christian Thoroughness : A Memorial 
Sketch of Thomas Avbrbll Shilumgton, J.P., of Portadown. By the 
Rev. John Dwvbr. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Shrewsbury (J. B.) Christ Glorified in the Life, Experi- 
ence, and Character' of Joseph B. Shrewsbury (late Medical Student, and 
Wesleyan Local Preacher, of Bradford, Yorkshire). Written by his Father. 
Royal 32mo. Price zs. ; Gilt edges, is. 4d. 

Smith Q.) Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Labours 

of the Rev. John Smith. By the Rev. R. Trbffrv, Jun. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by the Rev. Dr. Dixon. Royal zSmo. Gilt edges. Price 3s. 
Cheap Edition, without the Introductory Essay. Price zs. 

Smith (J.) A Methodist Pioneer : The Life and Labours of 

jfobn Smith, including Notices of Early Methodism in the North of Ireland. 
By C H. Crookshank, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. Price zs. 6d. 

Stoner(D.) Memoirs of the Rev. David Stoner. By the Rev. 
Dr. Hannah and Mr. William Dawson. With a Portrait. Royal z8mo. 
Gilt edges. Price ss. 6d. Cheap Edition. Royal ssmo. Price zs. 

Taylor (M. C.) Memoir of the Rev. Michael C. Taylor. 

With Extracts from his Correspondence. By the Rev. B. Hbllibr. Crown 
8v0t Price 3s. 6d. 

Threlfall (W.) Memorials of the Rev. W. ThrelfaU. By 

the Rev. Samuel Bkoadbsnt. z8mo. With Portrait. Price zs. 6d. 

Toase (W.) Memorials of the Rev. William Toase. 

CompUed by a Friend. With an Introduction by the Rev. William 
AxTHUR, M.A. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Trefifry (R.) Memoirs of the Rev. R. Treffry, Jun. 

With Select Remains. By his Father, the Rev. Richard Trbffry. With 
a Portrait. z2mo. Price 4s. 6d. 

Tucker (Mrs. J.) Memoir of Mrs. Jane Tucker, wife of 

the Rev. Charles Tucker, some time Misaonary to Haabai and Tonga. By 
Mrs. G. F. White. Edited by the Rev. H. W. Williams, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Price as. 6d. 

Turner, James; or, How to Reach the Masses. By £. 

M*Hardib. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Vasey (T,) Tht Life of the Rev. Thomas Vasey. By his 

Widow, Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Pnceas.fed.. 

Waddy (S. D.) The Life of theR^v. ^am>ai€^Ti.'^«A^^^ 
I>,I>, ByiusFoungest Daughter. Crown avo.,'m\Sn.T:>wo^c*orai\&. 'Wl^^ 
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Walker (C. E.) Led by the Spirit: Memoirs of Mrs. 
Caroline Eliza Walker. By the Rev. E. J. Robinson. Crown 8vo 
With Portrait. 

Watson (R.) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Richard Watson. By the Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. 
Royal i8mo. Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. Price 5s. 

Wesley (C.) The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

Comprising a Review of his Poetry ; Sketches of the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism ; with Notices of Contemporary Events and Characters. By the 
Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Wesley (C.) The Journal of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

With Selections from his Correspondence and Poetry, and an Introductioo 
by the Rev. Thomas Jackson. Two Vols. Royal x8mo. Price 7s. 

Wesley (J.) The Life of the Rev. John Wesley. By the 

Rev. Richard Watson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal 33mo. Price is. 4d. 

Wesley a.) His Life and his Work. By the Rev. M. 
Lblisvrs, Translated by the Rev. a. J. Fsbnch. With a Portrait Crown 
8vo. Price 2s. 

Wesley (J.) The Living Wesley, as he was in his Youth 

and in his Prime. By the Rev. ' Jambs H. Rigg, D.D., Principal of the 
Wesleyan Training College, Westminster. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Wesley (J.) The Father of Methodism : A Life of the 
Rev. John Wbslbv, A.M. By Mrs. Cosslbtt. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. Forty-five Illustrations. Price xs. 6d. 

Wesley (J.) The Journals of the Rev. John Wesley. 

Four Vols. Crown 8vo. Price xos. 

West (P. A.) Memorials of the Rev. Francis A. West. 

Being a Selection from his Sermons and Lectures. With a Biographical 
Sketch by one of his Sons, and Personal Recollections by the Rev. B. 
Grbgorv. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 

Wood O.) The Life of the Rev. Joseph Wood. With 

Extracts from his Diary. By the Rev. H. W. Wiluams. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

The Methodist Family Library of Standard Biographical 

and other Works, designed to promote Spiritual Life. Twenty-one Volumes. 
Royal 33mo. Price 32s.; or in Handsome Box, 29s. Gilt edges, ags. ; or 
in Handsome Box, 36s. 6d. 



Wesley's (Rev. John and Charles) Poetical Works : A 

New and Complete Edition. Reprinted from the Originals, with the last 
corrections of the Authors ; together with the Poems of Charues 
Wbsley not before published. CoOncXedi axA kcraaJi^^ \s5 '^^ ^**=* - 

Gborgb OsBoim, Jyj). Tlurteen Vdtame&. Qxwm.^^^% ^^os^^ k^'^-N 

Half morocco, gi/t edges. Price £4. 



zo WOSUCATIOTXS OFF 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 

Elliott (C.) Delineation of Roman Catholicism, drawn from 

the Authentic and Acknowledged Standards of the Chtu-ch of Rome.; m which 
.her peculiar Doctrines, Morals, and Usages are Stated, Treated at X«arge, and 
Confuted. By the Rev. Charles Eluott, D.D. New Edition, with a 
Supplement ; being an Exposition of certain change which the Papacy has 
undergone during the Pontificate of Pius IX. By William Harris Rulk 
D.D. Price xas. 6d. ; Half-bound in Morocco, its. 6d. 

TAe Suppienunt is sold separately. Price as, 6a, 

Rule (W. H.) History of the Inquisition, from its Establish- 
ment in the Twelfth to its Esctinction in the Nineteenth Century. By 
the Rev. W. H. Rule, D.D. Third Edition, with a new chapter on 
'Walling Up.* Two Vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. Price 155. 

Rule (W. H.) Martyrs of the Reformation : a History of 

Martyrdoms, Confessions, and Sufferings, from the Dawn of the Reformation 
to the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. W. H. Rule, D.D. 8vo. Price 8s. 

Robinson (E. J.) The Mother of Jesus not the Papal 
Mary. By the Rev. E. J. Robinson. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

Authentic Report of the Discussion held in Rome on the 

Evenings of February 9th and xoth, 1873, between Catholic Priests and 
Evangelical Ministers, concerning the Coming of St. Peter to Rome. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. W. Arthur, M.A. Crown 8vo. Price 6d. ; Cloth, is. 

METHODISM. 

Williams (H. W.) The Constitution and Polity of Wcs- 

leyan Methodism. Being a Digest of its Laws and Institutions. Brought 
down to the Conference of 1880. By the Rev. Hbnrv W. Wiluams, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Pierce (Wm.) Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of the 

Wesleyan Methodists. . Comprising a Complete Compendium of their Laws 
and Regulations, from 1774 to 1872. Revised by the Rev. Dr. Jobson. 
Royal 8vo., Price 15s. ; Half Morocco, Price 20s. 

Christophers (S. W.) Class Meetings in relation to the 
Design and Success of Methodism. By the Rev. S. W. Qhristofhex^. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Rigg Q. H.) The Connexional Economy of Wesleyan 

Methodism in its Ecclesiastical and Spiritual Aspects. By James H. Rigg, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Rigg (J- H.) The Churchmanship of John Wesley, and 

the Relations of Wesleyan Methodism to the Church of England. By J amhs 
H. Rigg, J^.D, Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

Stevens (A.) The History oi MetYiodV^m It^xcwYt-a Origin 

to the Centenary Year. By Abki. Stbmkiis, \.\».'Xi% Torot N0i>3cros.%. 
Crown 8vo. With Twenty-six Portraits. "Ptice xs-s. 

Cheap Edition. Three Vo\s. Ctoviiv^no. ^xvctv»»^^« 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 

Our Indian Empire : Its Rise and Growth. By the Rev. 

J. Skaw Banks. Imperial x6mo. Thirty-five lUastrations and Map. 

Zoology of the Bible. By Harland Coultas. Preface 

by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D. Imperial x6mo. 196 Illustrations. 

Missionary Anecdotes, Sketches, Facts, and Incidents. 

By the Rev. William Moistbr. Imperial x6mo. Eig^ Page Hlustratioos. 
Northern Lights ; or. Pen and Pencil Sketches of Nineteen 

Modem Scottish Worthies. By the Rev. J. Marrat. Crown 8vo. Portraits 
and Illustrations. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Rambles in Bible Lands. By the Rev. Richard Newton, 

D.D. Imperial z6mo. Seventy Illustrations. 
*Land of the Mountain and the Flood': Scottish Scenes 
and Scenery delineated. By the Rev. Jabbz Marrat. Imperial z6mo . 
Hap and Seventy-six Illustrations. 

Popery and Patronage. Biographical Illustrations of Scotch 

Church History. Imperial z6mo. Ten Illustrations. 

Wycliffe to Wesley : Heroes and Martyrs of the Church in 

Britain. Imperial z6mo. Twenty-four Portraits and Forty other Illustrations. 

John Lyon; or, From the Depths. By Ruth Elliott. 

Crown 8vo. Five Full-page Illustrations. 

Chronicles of Capstan Cabin ; or, the Children's Hour. By 

J. Jackson Wrav. Imperial z6mo. Twenty -dght Illustrations. 

The Thorough Business Man *. Memoir of Walter Powell, 

Merchant. By Rev. B. Grbgorv. Seventh Edtn. Crown 8vo., with Portrait. 

The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the Rev. William 

Abthur, M.A. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 

Missionary Stories, Narratives, Scenes, and Incidents. 

By the Rev. W. MoisraR. Crown 8vo. Eight Page Illustrations. 

Sunshine in the Kitchen ; or. Chapters for Maid Servants. 

Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. By Rev. B. Smith. 

Way-Marks: Placed by Royal Authority on the King's 

Highway. Being One Hundred Scripture Proverbs, Enforced and Illustrated. 
Oown 8ro. Eight Page Engravings. By Rev. B. Smith. 

Gems Reset ; or, the Wesleyan Catechisms Illustrated by 

Imagery and Narrative. Crown 8va By Rev. B. Smith. 
Vice-Royalty ; or, A Royal Domain held for the King, and 
enriched by the King. Crown 8vo. Twelve page lUustns. By Rev. B. Smith. 

PRICE THREE SHlLLll^Qi^. 
OUmpses of India, and Mission Life. ^7 Mi%,^^iT^^^Q^ 
Crown Svo. Eigiit Pa^e lUustrations. Oot^i, gilt^dsca. 



PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 



Little Abe ; or, the Bishop of 

Beny Brow. Being the Lite of 
Abraham Lockwood, a quaint and 
popubr Local Preacher in the Me- 
thodist New Connexion. By F. 
Jkwbu^. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
edges. With Portrait. 

Cecily : A Tale of the English 
Reformation. By Emma Lbsub. 
OownSvo. Five full-page Illustns. 

Glimpses of India and Mis- 
sion Life. By Mrs. Hutchbov. 
Crown 8vo. £ight Page lUustns. 

The Beloved Prince : A Me- 
moir of His Royal Highness, the 
Ftmce Consort. By Wiluam 
Nichols. Crown 8vo. With Por- 
trait and Nineteen Illustrati<nis. 
Cloth, gilt edges. 

Glenwood: A Story of School 

Life. By Juua K. ^loomfibld. 
Crown Svo. Seven Illustrations. 

Undeceived : Roman or An- 
glican ? A Story of English Ritual- 
ism. Crown Svo. 

Self-Culture and Self-Reli- 

ance, under God the Means of Self- 
Elevation. • By the Rev. W. Uns- 
WOXTH. Crown Svo. 

A Pledge that Redeemed 

Itself. By Sarson, Author of * Blind 
OUve.' etc Crown Svo. Numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Pleasant Talks about Jesus. 

By John Colwbll. Crown Svo. 



The King's Messe 

Story of Canadian Life. 
W. H. WiTHROw, M.A. 
Old Daniel; or, M 
a Converted Hindu. By 
HoDSON. Crown Svo., 

The Story of a P< 

Veteran: Sogeantinth 
Infantry during the Peni 
Crown Svo. 13 Illustrati 

Rays from the Sun < 

eousness. By the Rei 
Nbwton, D.D. Crown 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt 

In the Tropics; 01 

and Incidents of West 
By the Rev. Jabbz Mar 
Svo., with Illustrations, 

Climbing : A Manu 

Young who Desire to 1 
Worlds. By the Rev. 
Smith. Crown Svo. S 
Our Visit to Roi 
Notes by the Way. i 
John Rhodes. Ro] 
Forty-five Illustrations. 

The Lancasters a 

Friends. A Tale of Me 
By S. J. F. Crown Svc 

Those Boys. £ 

Huntington. Cr. Svc 

Leaves from my 

Twenty-five years* Chris 
the Port of London. 
Eight Illustrations. 



MARK GUY PEARSE'S WORKS. 
Seven Volumes, Crown Sv^., Cloth, Gilt Edges. Price 2s, tc 



z. — Daniel Quorm, and his 
Religious Notions. First ISbribs. 
62,000. 

2. — Daniel Quorm, and his 
Religious Notions. Second Sbribs. 
17,000. 

3. — Sermons for Children.- 
15,000. 

PRICE TWO 
Sir Walter Raleigh: Pioneer 

of Anglo-American Colonisation. 
By Charles K. Trub, D.D. 
Foolscap Svo. 16 Illustrations. 

The Great Apostle; or, 

Pictures firom the Life of St. Paul. 
By Rev. Jabbz Marrat. Foolscap 
Svo. a8 illustrations and Map. 

Martin JLuther, the PropTiet 

of Germaay. By the Rev. ] . Sha.^ 
Banks, Foolscap Svo. x3 lUustns. 



4. — Mister Horn 

Friends; or. Givers i 
17,000. 

5. — Short Stories,] 

Papers. 5,000. 

6.— *GoodWiir:C 

Stories. 6,000. 

7. — Homely Talks. 

SHILLINGS. 
Homes and Home 

Bible Lands. By J. R. S 
Foolscap Svo. Eighty 

Hid Treasures, 

Search for Them : Lect 

Classes. By the Rev. . 

Foolscap Svo. With 1 

"^omVMmV ObUgatioi 



PRICE TWO Smill^GS--amiiHued. 



Eminent Christian Phil- 
anthropists. Brief Biographical 
Sketches, designed especially as 
Studies for the Young. By the 
Rev. Gbosgb Maunder. Fcap. 
8vo. Nine Illustrations. 

The Tower, the Temple, and 
the Minster : Historical and Bio- 
graphical Associations of the Tower 
of London, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey. By the 
Rev. J. W.Thomas. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 14 Illustrations. 

The Stolen Children 1 Fcap. 

8vo. Six Illustrations. 

Peter Peng;plly; or, 'True 
as the Clock.' By T. J. Wray. 

Crown 8vo. Forty Illustrations. 

My Coloured Schoolmaster : 

and other Stories. By the Rev. 
H. Blsbv. Fcap. 8vo. Five Illustns. 



The Prisoner's Friend : The 

Life of Mr. James Bundv, of Bris- 
tol. By his Grandson, the Rev. W. 
R. WiLUAMS. Foolscap 8vo. 

Female Heroism and Tales 

of the Western World. By the Rev. 
H. Blbby. Fcap 8vo. 4 Illustns. 

Capture of the Pirates : with 

other Stories of the Western Seas. 
By the Rev. Henry Blbby. Fcap. 
8vo. Four Illustrations. 

Adelaide's Treasure, and 

How the Thief came Unawares. 
By Sarson, Author of 'A Fledge 
tliat Redeemed Itself' etc. 4 lUstns. 

Coals and Colliers ; or, How 

we Get the Fuel for our Fires. By 
S. J. FiTZGBRALD. Cr. 8vo. Illustns. 



PRICE BIQHTEBNPBNCB. 
* Little Ray* Series, Royal xfmo. 



Little Ray and Her Friends. 

By Ruth Elliott. Five Illustns. 
The Breakfast Half-Hour. 

Addresses on Religious and Moral 
Topics. By the Rev. H. R. Burton. 
Twenty-five Illustrations. 

Gleanings in Natural His- 
tory for Young People. Profusely 
Illustrated. 

Broken Purposes; or, the 

Good Time Coming. By Lillib 
MoNTFORT. Five Page Illustrations. 
The History of the Tea-Cup : 
with a Descriptive Account of the 
Potter's Art. By the Rev. G. B. 
Wedgwood. Profusely Illustrated. 

The Cliftons, and their Play- 
Hours. By Mrs. Cosslbtt. Seven 
Page Illustrations. 

The Lilyvale Cluh and its 
Doings. By Edwin A. Johnson, 
D.D. 'Royal x6mo. Seven Page 
Illustrations. 

The Bears' Den. By £. H. 

Millbr. Six Page Illustrations. 



Ned's Motto; or, Little hy 

Little. By the author of ' Faithful 
and True/ * Tony Starr's Legacy.' 
Six Page Illustrations. 

A Year at Riverside Farm. 
B^ £. H. Millbr. Royal z6mo. 
Six Page Illustrations. 

The Royal Road to Riches. 
By E. H. Millbr. Fifteen Illustns. 

Maude Linden; or. Work- 
ing for Jesus. By Lilub Momt- 
FORT. Four Illustrations. 

Oscar's Boyhood; or, The 
Sailor's Son. By Daniel Wise, 
D.D. Six Illustrations. 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. 

By E. H. Miller. Four Illustns. 

Holy-Days and Holidays; 

or, Memories of the Calendar for 
Young People. By J. R. S. CuF- 
ford. Numerous Illustrations. 

Talks with the Bairns about 
Bairns. By Ruth Elliott. Illus. 

My First Class : and other 
Stories. By Ruth Eluott. Illus. 



* Wee Donald* Series. Royal i&mo. 



An Old Sailor's Yarn : and 

other Sketches from Daily Life. 

The Stony Road : A Tale of 

Humble Life. 

Stories for Willing Ears. 

ForBoya. ByT, S. E. 



Stories for Willing Ears. 

For Girls. By T. S. E. 

Thirty Thousand Pounds: 

and Q\ih.ei ^VLft\.Oci«& Iccsisl^'^^'M&su 

•We© "DoTiiX!^*-, ^^^^ x» 
•Stooy'RoaA; 



PSICZ EIGHTBENPXHCK. FMlttat S». Strhi. 



lYiti Standard Beaten In 
the Sot SketdiciofDt.Duir and 
Ut. Warai. By R«T. J. Marbat. 
ElghL lUiaCnilioiu. 

Three Indian Heroes : the 

M iMJO niir y X the Solflier; the Ststo- 

toan. BytheRev.l.SHAwBjutKS. 

NumaDiii miutndoiis. 
David LivingstODe, Mission- 

uy ud Diacaveni. By the Rev. 

J. Mauat. Fiflcai Page lUuinu. 
In the Tropics ; 



mcriciL. fiy Geokgs 
I The Discovery 



Chequer Alley : A Story of 
Succoifiil ChruiiAii Wsrk. i^ (he 
RCT. T. W. BuGCs, M.A. 

The Englishman's Bible: 
How he Got il, and Why he K«pt 
it By Ro. JoBH BovB, M.A. 



I Home ; and the Way to 

Make Home Hscppy. By the Rer. 

David Hav. With FnaiiiapleCe. 

Helen Leslie; or. Truth and 

I Error, ByADnJKX. Frondspieee. 

Building Hei House. By 

Mn. R. A. Watsoh. Five Illut- 

■ Ciabtiee Fold : a Tale ot the 

Lancanhite Uoon. By K.n. A. 

'Watboh. Five Illiutialions. 

Rays from the Sun of Right- 

egunesi. By the Rev. R. Nhwtdh. 



Oranada; or, The Expulsion 

of the Mo^" fr-itr, Bn.^n. V., 

GeoucsCub 



A Pledge that Redeemed 

Itseir. BySAitoN. 
Davy's Friend : and other 

Stories. By Jksnjk Peskhtt. 
Arthur Hunter's First 

Shilliii|E. By Mn. Caowi. 
HillSide Farm. By Asna 

I. BUCKLAHD. 

The Boy who Wondered 

or, Jack and MEondieii, Sy Mr. 
GiOBCa Gladstone. 
\. GUY PEAJtSE'S BOOKS. 



r. Seven liTosIiations. 

mtgomery, Chris- 
" IUd Poet Md Philanthroiriat. By 

Rer. J. Makkat. Eleven IliusOu. 
The Father of Methodism. 

The Life and Laboms of the Rev. 

John Wesley. A.M. ByMn.Coss- 

LHTT. Forty-five Illuatradona. 

Old Truths in New Lights. 

IliuiUadons of Scripluic Tiath for 

theVaimg. ByW.H.S. Illustrated. 

CHEAP EDITION OF MAR 

FoolKaf Ivo. Pria Ei^lci*ttnu lach. 

1. Daniel Quorm, and His Religious Motions, ist Series. 

2. Daniel Quorm, acd His Religious Notions, xnd Sekies. 

3. Sermons for Children. 

4. Mister Horn and His Friends; or, Givers and Giving. 

5. Short Stories : and other Papers. 

G. ' Good Will ' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING.. R«)al i&me. Cialk, gSi litterti. 

_-: — -r, T._ m. Margery's Christmas Box. 

By RuTU Eluott. Scvcd IIluili. 
No Gains without Pains : A 

True life for the Boyi. By H. C. 

Kniqht. Six lUuatrBtiou. 
PeeoB into the Far North: 

n^lci^n^ \a^aajL^ and 



the ^CT. EcwV 



iSreulf-three lUtutiu. 



Gieaslani. ?^ ?.. " 



PRICE ONE SKILUSG^^tinued, 



Lessons from Noble Lives, 

and other Stories. 31 IllustratiaxB. 

Stories of Love and Duty. 

For Boys and Girls. 31 Illustns. 

The Railway Pioneers; or, 

The Story of the Stephensons, 
Father and Son. By H . C. Knight. 
Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple: Louisa, 

Queen of Prussia. By C. R. Hurst. 
Six Illustrations. 

Tiny Tim : A Story of Lon- 
don Life. Founded on Fact. By 
F. HoRNBR. Twenty-two Illustns. 

John Tregenoweth: His 

Marie By Mark Guy Pbarss. 
Twenty-five Illustrations. 

*ril Try'; or, How the 

Farmer's Son became a Captain. 
Tea Illustrations. 

The Giants, and How to 
Fight Them. By Dr. Richard 
Newton. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By 

LiLLiK Montfort. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 

Robert Dawson z or. The 
Brave Spirit. Four Page Illustns. 



The Tarnside Evangel. 

By M, A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat : A Story of Barge 
Life. By Mark Guy Pears b. 
Ntunerous Illustrations. 

The Unwelcome Baby, 

with other Stories of noble Lives 
early Consecrated. By S. Ellen 
Gregory. Nine Illustrations. 
Jane Hudson, the American 

GirL Four Page Illustrations. 

The Babes in the Basket ; 

or, Daph and her Chaise. Four 
Pa^e Illustrations. 

Insect Lights and Sounds. 

By J. R. S. Clifford. Illustrated. 
Leaves from a MissionHouse 

in India. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 

The Jew and His Tenants. 
ByA.D. Walker. Illust. 

The History of Joseph : for 
the Young. By the Rev. T. Chau»- 
NESS. Twelve Illustrations. 

The Old Miller and His Mill. 
By Mark Guy Pbarsb. Twelve 
lUustrations. 

The First Year of My Life: 

a True Story for Young People. By 
Rose Cathay Friend. 



Gilbert Guestling ; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. By 

James Yeames. Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo. 
Uncle Dick's Legacy. By E. H. Miller, Author of * Royal 

Road to Riches/ etc., etc. Foolscap 8vo. Illustrated. 

Incidents in my Bible-class : Records of Successful Toil in 
Senior Bible-class Teaching. By C. R. Parsons. Foolscs^ 8vo. Price is. 

William the Silent, Prince of Orange. A Biographical 
Sketch. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. Foolscap 8vo. With Portrait. 

Life on the Waves; or, Memorials of Captain George 
Leonard. By the Rev.^ A. Langlby. With Illustrations. z8mo. 

PRICE NINEPENCE. Imperial ^amo, Chth,' lUwmtnaUd, 
I. The Wonderful Lamp: and 

other Stories. By Rctth Elliott, 

Five lUustrations. * 

a. Dick's Troubles : and How He 

Met Them. By Ruth Eluott. 

Six Illustrations. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow : and 

other Stories. By Lillib Mont- 
fort. Six Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers : and other 

Stories. By Lillib Montfort. 
Six Illustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and 

other Stones. ByLiLLiB Mo T- 
roRT» Seven lUustrations, ^ 



6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations : 
and other Stories. By Lilub 
Montfort. Six Illustrations. 

7. Ragged Jim's Last Song : and 
other Ballads. By Edward 
Bailby. Eight Illustrations. 

8. Pictures from Memory. By 
Adbunb. Nine Illustrations. 

g. The Story of the Wreck of the 
' Maria ' Mail Boat : with a 
Memoir of Mrs. Hincksman, the 
only Survivor. Illustrated. 

10. Paaa&Ke« itota ^^ \i>&fc ^ 



PRICE NINEPENCE-<9«/<V(tM^. 



II. Little and Wise : The Ante, 
The Coneyi, The Locusts, ajid 
The Spiders. By the Rev. W. W. 
Nkwton. Twelve Illustrations. 

la. SpoilinfiT the Vines, and For- 
tune Telling. By the Rev. W. 
W. Newton. Eij^t Illustratioos. 

13. The Kingly Breaker, Concern- 

ing Play, and Sowing the Seed. 
By the Rev. W. W. Nkwtom. 

14. The Fatherly Qui4e, Rlioda, 

and Fire in the Soul. By the Rev. 
W.W. Nbwton. TweWe inastns. 

15. Short Sermoni for Little Peo- 

ple. By the Rev. T. Champnbss. 



z6. Sketches from my Schoolnxim* 

Four Illustrations. ' 
17. Mary Aihton : a True Stofy 

of Eighty Years Ago. • Four 

Illustrations. 
z8. The Little Prisoner: or, the 

Story of the Dauphin of France* 

Five Illustrations. 
19. The Story of an Apprentice- 
ship. Ey the Rev. A. Languet, 
ao. Mona Bell; or. Faithful in 

litde Thinss. 
az. Minnie Neilson'a Summer 

Holidays, and What Came of 

Then. 
aa. Alfred May. 



PRICE BIQHTPENCE. 

The whole of the Twenty-two Ninepenny books {see above) are sold in 
Limp Qoth at Eightpence each. 

The following are all in Cloth, gilt edges. 



Precious Seed,and Little Sowers. 

iSmo. Four Illustrations. Gilt edges. 
Janie : A Flower from South 

Africa. BytheRev.R.LAMPLOUGH. 

z8mo. With Portrait. 
Freddie Cleminson: The Brief 

Story of a Blessed Life. By the 

Rev. T. M'CuLLAGH. i8mo. With 

Portrait, etc. 
Soon and Safe : A Word to the 

Young Folks. By the Rev. Simpson 

Crump. i8mo. Illustrations. 
Christianity Compared with 

Popety : A Lecture. 



By 



Death of the Eldest Son. 

CssAR Malan. 
Emily's Lessons ; or, Chapters 

in the Life of a Young Christian* 
Fragments for Young People. 
History of Joseph. By AGim 

BULMBR. 

Jonathan Saville*s Life. By the 

Rev. F. A. West. 
The Sunday Scholar's Quide. By 

the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
Ancass, the Slave Preacher. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot 

Potter. 



PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Cletht lUuminaUd^ and Coloured Frontis^a, 



I. 
a. 



6. 

7. 
8. 

Q* 
zo. 
zz. 
za. 
Z3. 



A Kiss for a Blow: Stories 

about Peace and War. 
Louis Henrie; or. The Sister's 

Promise. 
The Giants^and How to Fight 

Them. By Dr. R. Newton 
Robert Dawson; or, the Brave 

Spirit. 
Jane Hudson, the American 

Girt. 
The Jewish Twins. 
The Book of Beasts. Illust. 
The Book of Birds. Illust. 
Proud in Spirit. 
Althea Norton. 
Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 
The Rose in the Desert. 
The Little Black Hen. 
Martha's Hymn. 
Nettie Mathieson. 
The Prince in Disguise. 

TA£ above are sold In Omametttal 



zg 



The Children on the Plaint. 
The Babes in the Basket. 
Richard Harvey; or. Taking 
a Stand. 

ao. Kitty King : Lessons for Little 
Giris. 
Nettie's Mission. 
Little Mareery. 
Margery's city Home. 
The Crossing Sweeper. 
Rosy Conroy^s Lessons. 



az. 
aa. 
as. 
34. 



Bfed Dolan's Garret. 
Lftl 



ttle Henry and his Bearer. 
Little Woodman and his 
Dog Caesar. 
^. Johnny : Lessons for Little 
Boys. 

30. Pictures and Storiea for the 
Litde Ones. 

31. A Story of the Sea : and other 
Incidents. 

Stiff" Covers at Fourpencb eadk. 



2g CASTis-STBiar, Gitt-Bau> i ab-d oat's kTKK&Q«n&^B/s«. 



